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GENERAL 


2166. Awaji, Y. Antwort zu Herrn Susukida’s 

a (An answer to Mr. Susukida’s criticism.) 
(Cas J. a 1932, 7, 791-798.—R. R. Willoughby 
Clark 


V., & Dallenbach, K. M. Por- 

Amer. J. Psychol., 
1933, 45, 165-171.—An alphabetical list of all the 
portraits of acter te found in books and periodi- 
cals of the Psychological Library of Columbia Uni- 
versity is given. All the different pictures of the same 
individual are given in chronological order, with the 
source.-—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2168. Boring, E. G. The physical dimensions of 
consciousness. New York: Century, 1933. Pp. 251. 
$2.25.—The author approaches the problem of the 
nature of consciousness from a monistic point of view. 
“The ultimate abandonment of dualism leaves us the 
physical world as the only reality. Consciousness will 
ultimately be measured in physical dimensions, and 
it is the purpose of this book to enquire how nearly 
we may approximate to this goal at the present time. 
The author then proceeds to examine the dimensions 
of consciousness, quality, intensity, extensity, and 
protensity, seeking in each case the physiological 
equivalent of the process under consideration. Under 
intensity the theories of multiple fibers, frequency, 
and volieys are critically examined. Extensity seems 
to require spatial organization and projection in the 
brain, possibly even to the extent of three-dimensional 
projection. “ Protensity, the durational dimension, 
must be represented by some terminal event that is 
specific for the lapsed time and capable of producing 
a discriminative response.’ Modal differences in 
quality are related to spatial differences in projection. 
Within the modalities, the dimension of quality can- 
not as yet receive a definite solution. A frequency 
theory of pitch is favored, as is a place theory of three 
elements in vision. The author defends a relational 
theory of consciousness. “Let the realities be neural. 
We know the general nature of the neural events which 
yield the relations that concern us. If consciousness 
seems to introspection to be relational and yet we 
cannot find the terms that are related, it is because 
the terfms are really neural. The relational theory of 
consciousness means merely that introspection reveals 
the relational nature of some of the events in the 
central nervous system, where selection, learning, 
and discrimination occur. We have at last a causal 
theory of mind, in which the events of consciousness 
lend themselves to insightful relationships with other 
events.’’ Consciousness is essentially discrimination. 
—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2169. DeSilva, H. R. A useful 
struments. Amer. J. Psychol., 19 


on in- 
, 45, 149-150.— 


Announcement of a monthly magazine, "Instruments, 
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Jung, 1933 











which contains much of interest to experimental 
ae pnt Managing editor: Richard Rimbach. 
mple Na rw will be sent on application to Instru- 
ments Publishing Company, 3619 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2170. Dewey, J. Context and thought. Univ. Calif. 
Publ. Phil., 1931, 12, 203-224.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2171. Dimmick, F. L. A _ simple eter. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 148.—Description of a 
simple campimeter, which avoids the inaccuracy of the 
usual type, but is not expensive to construct.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2172. Fernberger, S. W. Wundt’s doctorate stu- 
dents. Psychol. Bull., 1933, 30, 80-83.—A search of 
lists of psychologists reveals the facts (1) that less 
than 30% of Wundt’s doctorate students ever attained 
prominence in psychology, (2) that of the 34 out- 
standing names, 14 have done their major work in the 
United States and Canada, 15 in Germany, and 1 each 
in England, Austria, Argentina, Italy, and Switzer- 
land; (3) that these degrees show a wide and even 
spread from 1885 to 1915. Comparison with a 
representative American institution (the University of 
Pennsylvania) shows that a larger proportion of 
American students follow psychology as a career.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2173. Goldstein, W. Studien zur Entwicklung der 
psychisch-physischen Probleme. (Studies on the 
development of the psycho-physical problem.) Bres- 
lau: Marcus, 1932. Pp. 40. M. 2.00.—(Not seen). 


2174. Heymans, G. Inleiding tot de speciale 

ologie. (Introduction to special psychology.) 

olks-Universiteitsbibliothek, Nos. 43 and 44, 1930. 
—(Not seen). 


2175. Holland, B. F. Special apparatus in the 
laboratory of educational psychology, University of 
Texas. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 139-145.— 
(1) Eye-movement camera. The author describes 
some improvements in the camera built by C. T. Gray 
in 1915, and described by him in Deficiencies in Read- 
ing. (2) An exposure apparatus. Description of the 
changes made in a screen designed to hold stenog- 
rapher’s copy while working at a typewriter, so as to 
make it usable for experimental work. (3) Apparatus 
for photographing finger movements. An apparatus 
for recording the finger movements of blind persons 
while reading Braille or Point is described: (4) 
Plotting iets, Description of an apparatus for 
permitting the superposition of records from the eye- 
movement camera or the moving picture camera upon 
the material read.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2176. ows, O.. & Terazawa, Il. Some 
institutes. 
1a. : Paychol. 1932, 149-158. 3 R. Willoughby 








2177-2188 


2177. Jenkins, J. G. A simple tachistoscope of 
many uses. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 150.—The 
author describes an adaptation of the illusion of stage 
magic for use as a tachistosco A condenser-charge 
control has proved very efficient. The apparatus is 
capable of operating for any length of time from sev- 
eral minutes to a few sigma, and it can be adjusted 
for almost any ——— of O and stimulus-object, 
and for any size of exposed object.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


2178. Kramer, F. Repetitorium der Psychologie: 
fiir akademischen en und zur Selbstbelehr- 
ung fiir Gebildete tiber psychologischen F 
(Review of psychology: for academic examinations 
and for the self-education of cultured people in psy- 
chological questions.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 1933. 
Pp. 107. M. 2.20.—(Not seen). 


2179. MacCrone, I. D. Psychology in perspective. 
In Our changing world view. Johannesburg: Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand Press, 1932. Pp. 73-90. 

-A brief account of contemporary psychology, deal- 
ing with background; behaviorism, Gestaltism, and 
noegenesis; psychoanalysis and social psychology. 
The article is written as a semi-popular lecture intend- 
ed for a cultured audience.—0O. L. Harvey (Boston). 

2180. Nagge, J. W. Regarding the law of - 
simony. J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 41, 492-494.—This 
principle is ambiguous and has been variously invoked 
by mechanist, insight psychologist, purposivist, instinct 
psychologist, etc.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2181. Ogden, R. M. Gestalt psychology and 
behaviorism. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 151-155.— 
The author traces the revolt of the behaviorists (in 
America) and that of the Gestalt psychologists (in 
Germany) against the concepts of functional (act) and 
structural (content) psychology. He concludes with 
a plea for the study of experience, since no objective 
research of the biological type can reveal the details 
of inner conflicts and achievements. He holds that 
it is the psychologist’s job to set the neurologist’s 
problem for him, because he (psychologist) has direct 
insight into what the organism is doing with itself. 

‘This view of behavior from the inside is the special 
province of psychology, and the problem is no less 
one of behavior because the indications of it are in a 
true and unique sense psychological rather than 
biological or physical in nature.""—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

2182. Ogden, R. M. & Freeman, F. S. chology 
and education. (2nd ed.) New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1932. Pp. xiv + 350., $2.50.—A complete 
revision of the book originally published in 1926. The 
work is now divided into three parts: Original Nature 
of Behavior, Experience of Behavior, and Improve- 
ment of Behavior. The changes made are intended 
to clarify the point that psychol is an objective 
study of behavior.—R. M. Ogden (Cornell). 

2183. Paterson, D. G. The fortieth annual meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Association. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 174-176.—D. E. Johang- 


sen (Skidmore). 
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2184. Pillsbury, W. B. The Wundt centenary. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 176.—The Institute of 
Psychology, University of ‘Leipzig, celebrated the 
anniversary of the birth of Wilh undt on October 
29 and 30, 1932.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2185. Reymert, M. L. An a t at a rating 
scale for Psychol. Bull., 1933, 30, 63- 
79.—On the basis of a survey of 144 psychologists in 
Ohio, certain most important factors in the rating of 
a psychologist were determined. These were then 
submitted to a number of statistical and general 

ja rosa and their evaluations of the items and 

items were compared. A derived single scale 
nciadins as major factors, listed in their order of 
weight: publications; recognized contributions to 
method or theory; training (degrees, present academic 

ition, amount of laboratory training, etc.); mem- 

hip rank in learned societies; length of experience. 
The scale was compared with two subjective ratings 
of 44 cases. Regardless of the value of this scale as 
such it is thought to be informative to the younger 
psychologist.—/. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2186. Rickel, A. Der X. Internationale Kongress 
fiir Psychologie in Kopenhagen. (The Tenth Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology at Copenhagen.) 
Pad. Ztg., 1932, 20, 187-188.—An account of the 
activities, proceedings and papers presented at the 
meeting of the Congress at Copenhagen, September, 
1932.—P. Seckler (Clark). 

2187. Rost, H. ([Ed.] Archiv fiir Erforschung 
und Bekiim des Selbstmords. Augsburg: 
Haas & Grabherr. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1932.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2188. Seelbach, H. Verstehende Psychologie und 
Individualpsychologie. Sos ogee psychology 
and individual-psychology.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1932, 10, 452-472.—The article is the third 
and last of a series appearing in Vol. 10, and con- 
sidering in order the psychological systems of Dilthey, 
Jaspers, and Spranger. Spranger’s system is presented 
as based on generalized abstract concepts. The unity 
of the individual spirit (Seele) is ible through the 
relationship of all single acts sad on periences with a 
“self” (Ich). This self is a ill degondent unitary 
“ Prius’’ which cannot be defined, but only experi 
enced. The individual soul is an involvement of the 
objective spirit. Only in so far as it participates in 
this general objective spirit does the individual sou! 
become a subjective spirit. On the other hand, this 
objective spirit is built into the realm of objective 
constructions (tools, works of art, etc.) as a trans- 
subjective entity, which in turn can be grasped and 
understood only as the codperative product and sum- 
mation of the contributions of innumerable subjects. 
The objective spirit is thus a super-individual con- 
struct, which has existence only in so far as it is 
experienced and borne living individuals. Self- 
consciousness (Jch-erlebnis) is not an unambiguous 
fact, but has as many meanings as there are fields of 
endeavor or of meaning (gegenstandliche Sinngebiets). 
These zones of pe yg are consciously grasped 
more or less clear biological-economic values, 
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knowledge. values, and esthetic values. To these 
are added social values and power values (Macht- 
werte). Wherever these separate meanings and 
interpretations meet in consciousness the religio- 
ethical values are experienced. Any subjective self 
can understand others because all their 
consciousness through the same objective spirit. A 
Robinson Crusoe would, regardless of the absence of 
social influences, still be cognizant, work, experience 
esthetically, and reverently contemplate the transpir- 
ing of world events (Weltlauf). All these conceptions 
are contrasted with the Adlerian viewpoint, which 
holds that man in all his conscious life and experiences 
is a social product dependent upon his social back- 
grounds for all of his understanding, drives, and 
values.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


2189. Skawran, P. Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete 
der ewandten und differentiellen Psychologie 
in der Union von Siidafrika. (Studies in the field 
of applied psychology and the psychology of indi- 
vidual differences in the South-African Union.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 43, 510-515.—A review 
of 28 psychological studies largely concerned with 
intelligence tests, mental hygiene, og child psy- 
chology.—K. F. tection olorado). 

2190. Susukida, T. Ueber “Lebenspsychologie,” 
an Herrn Dr. Awaji um Entgegn egnung. (On “‘life 
psychology’’; a reply to Dr. Awaji.) Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 7, '7179-790.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2191. Taylor, A. H., & Kerr, G. P. A direct cur- 
rent amplifier with operating characteristics. 
Rev. Sct. Instr., 1933, 4, 28-32.—Characteristic 
curves of various types of radiotrons are presented, 
and a portable amplifier in which this information 
has been utilized is described. The amplifier, used 
in this case with a photocell, is practically free from 
A- and B-battery drifts. —C. H. Graham (Clark). 


2192. Ten Hoor, M. A critical analysis of the 
concept ofintrospection. J. Phil., 1932, 29, 322-331. 
—The concept of introspection has led to two con- 
fusions: (1) the notion of a double self, one which 
experiences and one which surveys the experience; 
and (2) the notion of a double series, the primary 
series and the repertorial series. Both involve 
insoluble difficulties. The concept of introspection 
cannot be discarded, but it must be modified and 
clarified. All experience is reducible to sense aware- 
ness, and sense awareness can be classified as to sense 
content and as to locus, the locus being within, out- 
side, or on the surface of the body. Introspection is 
sense awareness whose locus is within the y. It 
involves two aspects, the awareness and the verbal 
report. Object, self, even behavior, are inferences 
from sense awareness, and inference is a matter of 
imagination which is itself reducible to sense aware- 
ness. This view of introspection would be consistent 
with a qualified behaviorism.—E. T. Mitchell (Texas). 

2193. Turck, F. B. The action of the cell. 


living 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. vii + 307. $3.50. 
—When a large number of cells are broken down 
there is formed the product called cytost, which is 
discharged into the blood stream. 


It acts in the 
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2189-2196 





nature of a hormone, causing congestion, stasis, and 
tissue death in other parts of the body than the 
injured part. Injecting blood from the injured animal 
into a well animal will produce similar symptoms, i.e., 
those of shock. It affects chiefly those tissues which 
are of entodermal origin, and is specific for each 
species. It is sup ly the reason for shock after 
injury. Plants may have a similar substance. The 
chemical constituent of cytost is not known, but 
antigens have been devised for it.—L. S. Selling (In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research). 


2194. [Various]. Our world-view. Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa: University of the Wit- 
watersran " Press, 1932. Pp. 172.—A symposium 
of ten lectures given at the University: Some recent 
scientific advances in their bearing on philosophy, 
by J. C. Smuts; The material world—yesterday and 
today, by J. P. Dalton; Evolution—design or acci- 
dent? by R. Broom; Man at the cross-roads, by 
J. F. V. Phillips; Psychology in perspective, by I. D. 
MacCrone; Literature in the machine age, by J. Y. T. 
Grieg; The holistic attitude in education, by T. J. 
Haarhof; Our changing economic world, by C. S. 
Richards; Africa in the re-making, by H. S. Frankel; 
and Old truths and new discoveries, by R. F. Alfred 
Hoernle.—0O. L. Harvey (Boston). 


2195. Warrain, F. L’oeuvre psycho-biophysique 
de Charles Henry. (The psycho-biophysical work of 
Charles Henry.) Paris: Gallimard, 1931. Pp. 550. 
Fr. 120.—The author presents and codrdinates the 
disparate and dispersed works of Charles Henry. 
He divides them into four phases. The first is only 
an incubation of the idea which will guide him always; 
that it must be possible to obtain a mathematical 
formulation of psychic and biological phenomena. 
The second phase is that in which esthetics entirely 
occupy him, and in which he tries to relate the esthetic 
problem to that of expressions of pain and pleasure, 
creating mathematical relationships between psychic 
states and psychic excitations. The third phase is 
the one in which he is more particularly a psycho- 
physicist, and tries to include physics in biology. 
In the last phase of his career, he utilizes facts of 
energy and physics to deduce a priori the intimate 
functions of life, heretofore inaccessible to experi- 
ment. The author not only traces the work of Charles 
Henry, but also tries to clear up obscurities, fill in 
lacunae, and refute certain objections in order to 
show the developments of whichjthis work is capable 
and the suggestions which it raises. There is a com- 
plete bibliography of the works of Charles Henry.— 
Math. H. Ptéron (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstract 2261. ] 
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2196. Akishige, Y. Ueber das Konstanzphinomen 
und die Rolie des Ohrmuskels bei der Wahrnehmung 
der Schallrichtung. (The constancy phenomenon 
and the réle of the ear muscles in the perception of 
the direction of sound.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 
235-242.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 








2197-2206 
2197. Amano, T., & Koma H. Ueber den 
Gréssenvergleich riumlicher Ge durchs Augen- 


mass. (The size comparison of spatial structures 
by visual estimation.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 735- 
754.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2198. Ashige, Y. telle Un 
tiber die sogenannte Ueberschiitzung des oberen 
Sehfelders. (Experimental investigations on the 


so-called over-valuation of the upper visual field.) 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1932,'7, 203-229.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2199. Bartels, M. Gibt es besondere Pupillen- 
fasern ftir die indirekte Reaktion? (Are there 
special nerve-fibers for the indirect reaction?) Zsch. f. 
Augenhk., 1931, 75, 22.—From a study of a case of 
retrobulbar neuritis evidence is presented for the 
existence of two sets of fibers subserving pupillary 
reactions to light, one for direct, the other for con- 
sensual reaction.—P. E. Huston (Worcester State 


Hospital). 

2200. Bauer, O. Ein neuer Empfindungssinn. 
Mein System der Luftvibration. (A new sensory 
modality. My system of air vibration.) Altona 
(Elbe): O. Bauer, 1931. Pp. 26. M. 1.50.—(Not 
seen). 

2201. Beasley, W. The monaural phase effect 
with pure binary harmonies. I. Frequency ratio 2 : 3. 
J. Acous. Soc. Amer., 1930, 1, 385-402.—“ Although 
the view that quality of tone is independent of the 
phase relations obtaining between the partial fre- 
quencies in a complex sound has been generally 
accepted for a number of years, a critical analysis of 
the experimental work purporting to justify this 
conclusion warrants the objection that no evidence is 
available for the defense of this thesis or its an- 
tithesis."’ After analyzing previous literature the 
author experiments with a tone phaser which will 
hold constant or alter at a constant rate the phase 
relations of the fundamentals. The frequency of the 
fundamentals were of the ratio 2:3, i.e., 1500 and 2250 
cycles; their sensation level was 10 db; and their 
harmonics were at least 25 db below the threshold. 
The results indicate “that at this low sensation level 
(10 db) with the combination of 1500 and 2250 cycles, 
a pure binary harmony, the monaural phase effect is 
of such little consequence that it cannot be discrimi- 
nated from the steady state.”—P. EZ. Huston (Wor- 
cester State Hospital). 

2202. Brown, E. W. Elements of the theory of 
resonance illustrated by the motion of a pendulum. 
New York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 60. $1.25.— 
(Not seen). 


2203. Burns, M., & Dallenbach, K. M. The 
adaptation of cutaneous pain. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1933, 45, 111-117.—The problem of the present study 
was to determine whether cutaneous pain occurs, and 
if so, the conditions for its appearance. A modified 
algometer, applied at a constant rate with unvaryin 
po nee was used. The three O’s were trai 
although none had observed in cutaneous experiments. 
Adaptation was found in all cases, but the time 
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required differed for the different O's, and showed no 
relation to the three intensities used. Following the 
disappearance of the pain sensation, there appears 
a pressure ience, before complete adaptation 
occurs. Occasionally the pain re-appeared; the cause 
for this was unknown, but it was not movement, 
apparently.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2204. Butler, T. H. Scotomata he ct sub- 
jects. Brit. J. Ophth., 1933, 17, 83-87.—Two cases 
are ted. th had definite scotomata that 
could be accurately ma er wn out, = in both there 
was a possibility of One, a pure case 
of migraine, exhibi an annular scotoma in each eye. 
This patient was also subject to visual hallucinations 
of the organized type. The other case shows a general 
contraction of the right field for white, together with a 
relative scotoma on the nasal side of the same size as, 
and in a position on the nasal side of the field sym- 
metrical with, the actual blind spot. The ocular 
syndrome, however, leads the author to believe that 
this case “probably suffered from a vascular lesion, 
and the association with migraine is probably for- 
tuitous.""—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 


2205. Dumas,G. Mimicryof the blind. . . And 
There Was Light, 1932, 2, 30-33.—To find out whether 
in mimicry we are imitating ourselves, by means of 
consciousness of our spontaneous expression through 
our muscular and cutaneous sensibility, or are imitat- 
ing someone known to us visually, some thirty obser- 
vations have been made on ple born totally blind. 
The results indicate that mimicry is based on visual 
observation, although possibly the blind might be 
taught a certain amount of mimicry through tactual 
r+ aah 85 en . Maxfield (Perkins Institution, 

ass.). 


2206. Durup, G. La complexité des impressions 
de mouvement consécutives d’ordre visuel. Re- 
cherches sur les trois sortes de mouvements con- 
sécutifs: du champ, projeté et rétinien. (The com- 

lexity of the impressions of visual after-movement. 
in nvestigations in the three kinds of after-movements: 
movements of the field, projected movements, and 
retinal movements.) Année psychol., 1931, 32, 150- 
163.—In a previous study (Année psychol., 1928, 29), 
the author pointed out the complexity of the after- 
effect of seen movement and suggested a distinction 
as to the nature of the mechanism involved between 
the “projected” after-movement obtained after 
fixation and the after-movement “of the field” 
obtained in conditions of free vision (with nystagmus). 
In this work attempts have been made to provide 
conditions making it possible to study separately 
both Ys cams tl and “field” after-movements. After 
pny iments (observations in the dark, 
tion int e visual field), a situation in which the 
subject had to head a text on a moving surface was 
chosen. In these conditions, an after-movement “of 
the field’’ has been obtained for the appearance of 
which the retinal factors are certainly not responsible. 
On the other hand, observations of after-movements 
were carried out in conditions of constant fixation 
of the eyes. Ina first group of experiments, the after- 
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movement was observed on a bright surface (“ pro- 
jected” after-movement), in a second group it was 
observed in the dark (“retinal”’ after-movement). 
The curves representing the duration of these after- 
movements as a function of the speed of the original 
movement show that the maximal duration is not 
reached for the same speed in the two cases: in one 
case (“projected” after-movement) the maximum 
corresponds to a speed of 14-17 cm. per sec., in the 
other (‘“‘retinal’’ after-movement) to a speed of 1-4 
cm. per sec.—G. de Montpellier (Clark). 


2207. Foster, J., & Jackson, A.S. Aphakic stereo- 
scopic vision, with a note on the synoptophore. 
Brit. J. Ophth., 1933, 17, 98-102.—In order to deter- 
mine the amount of stereoscopic vision and binocular 
function in such cases, Worth’s “four light test,” 
the Maddox rod, and the synoptophore tests were 
applied to 10 cases of bilateral aphakia. Results 
show that, out of 10 cases: 3 had good stereoscopic 
vision, 2 had good stereoscopic vision with prisms, 3 
had fusion with prisms, 1 had simultaneous perception 
with prisms, 1 had intractable diplopia. “The con- 
clusion would seem to be, that if glasses are fitted 
with sufficient care, it is worth while removing a 
second cataract to try and obtain stereoscopic vision, 
if such would assist a patient in his or her mode 
of living.” “The synoptophore is, so to speak, 
‘the amblyoscope of Worth with a dashboard.’ The 
pictures as interpreted by the patient indicate the 
degree of binocular vision, the corneal reflections the 
fixation, false or true, while the readings of the instru- 
ment show the amount of ocular imbalance.”’— 
R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 


2208. Goldthwait, C. Relation of eye movements 
to visual imagery. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 106- 
110.—The O was instructed to get a visual image 
based on the substantive spoken by E, and to a signal 
when it appeared and disappeared. A careful record 
of eye movements was kept. Both memory and 
imaginative images were required. The results show 
that there is no characteristic relation between type 
of visual image and amount of eye movement, but 
unclear images are — by more 
movement than clear ones. e greater the attentive 
effort required, the greater the eye movement. Such 
characteristics as clearness, stability, detailedness, 
etc., cannot be assigned with much assurance in 
greater degree to one type of image than to another.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2209. Ha H., &Amano,T. Ueber das Augen- 
mass von Hthe und Breite. (The visual estimation 
of height and breadth.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 
755-764.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2210. Heider, F. Remarks on the tness para- 
dox described Metzger. Psychol. Forsch., 1932, 
17, 121-129.—The brightness paradox described 
by Metzger (see VI: 4240) is subjected to further 
experimentation and theoretical discussion. It is 
concluded that (1) the phenomenon cannot be ex- 
plained as a case of transformation; (2) a retinal ex- 
planation is equally impossible; (3) the after-effect 
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in time is essential for the phenomenon.—J. F. 
Brown ( ). 


2211. Heider,G. M. New studies in transparency, 


form, and color. Beitriige zur e der 
Gestalt. XXIV. H ben von K. Koffka. 
(Contributions to Gestalt psychol XXIV. 


Edited by K. Koffka.) Psychol. Forsch., 1932, 17, 
13-55.—This investigation carries further the ob- 
servation of W. Fuchs that color of a part is affected 
by the Gestalt in which the part lies, and B. Tudor- 

art’s quantitative investigation of Fuchs’ observa- 
tion. Following some preliminary experiments it was 
found necessary to deal with a new factor, that of 
transparency, brought in by the method used. The 

roblem of why, under some conditions, color is seen 
in a separate plane behind a transparent film, when 
retinally the stimulus should be neutral (i.e. is reduc- 
tion equal), is investigated in detail. The theory of 
assimilation is found inadequate, and in its place a 
new field theory is offered which explains transparency 
and color constancy under transparency conditions. 
It is demonstrated further that color is dependent on 
form, in “such a way that the stronger the structure 
of a figure, the stronger its color.”"—J. F. Brown 
(Kansas). 


2212. Helson, H. Dr. Wilcox on “The réle of form 
in tion.” Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 171-173. 
—Answer to Wilcox’s criticism (Amer. J. Psychol., 
1932, 44, 578-580) of the work of Helson and Fehrer 
(Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 79-102) on the percep- 
tion of form at liminal intensities of illumination.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2213. Hirose, K. On the psychological character- 
istics of intensity and quality. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 
7, 629-651.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2214. Hughson, W., & Crowe, S. J. Experimental 
investigation of the physiology of the ear. Acta Oto- 
lar., 1933, 18, 291-339.—This is a summary of 200 
experiments on the physiology of the ear in cats per- 
formed in the Otological "Wiccenesh and Surgical 
Hunterian Laboratories of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Medicine in one year. When the 
Wever and Bray phenomenon was used with an 
accurate method of measuring the intensity of tones 
transmitted, the intensity of tones was not affected 
by circumcision of the tympanic membrane. Fixation 
of the tensor tympani muscle produced a loss of con- 
duction of low tones. The muscle contracted reflexly 
when the pinna, external auditory canal or facial 
nerve were stimulated. Immobilization of the sec- 
ondary tympanic membrane resulted in increased 
conduction on the operated side. This was found by 
using cotton pledgets and also produced by peiting 
periosteum tissue in the round window niche. 
method was developed for studying the relations 
between intra-labyrinthine and cerebrospinal fluid 
pressures. Decrease in intra-labyrinthine pressure 
caused a reduction in the intensity of all tones and 
often a complete loss of high tones. On the other hand, 
increase in intra-labyrinthine pressure had practically 
no effect on conduction. A satisfactory method has 
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been developed for studying bone conduction.—M., B. 
Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 


2215. Kataoka, H. Phinomenales vor den Tonen 
unter den ay | der Intensitiits- und Fre- 
quenzveriinderung. (Phenomenological observations 


on tones under conditions of intensity and frequency 
changes.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 539-548.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2216. Koreshige, M. Answer to Mr. Hirose’s 
critique. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, '7, 651-656.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


2217. Lauenstein, L. Amnsatz zu einer physio- 
logischen Theorie des Vergleichs und der Zeitfehler. 
(First statement of a physiological theory of com- 
parison and time errors.) Psychol. Forsch., 1932, 17 
130-177.—The attempt is made to carry further and 
reinterpret Koehler’s theory (Psychol. Forsch., 1932, 
4, 115 ff.). Pikler’s critique is dealt with in ‘detail. 
Further experiments in audition and vision lead to 
the following conclusions: (1) the physiological cor- 
relate of the impression of relation is to be found in 
distributions of energy in the physiological field; 
(2) traces are not dead sentiments, but remain in a 
real configurational relationship; (3) the negative 
time error is experimentally shown to be due to the 
tendency of the trace to approach the potential of 
the ground between the stimuli; (4) the so-called 
central tendency is explained by (3); (5) the time error 
is always positive for short time intervals.—J. F. 
Brown (Kansas). 


2218. Limper, K. Individuelle Unterschiede des 
Farbensinnes, insbesondere die Formen der Anomalie 
und Farbenblindheit, und ihre Beziehung zur Gesamt- 
persénlichkeit. (Individual differences in the per- 
ception of colors, especially the forms of anomaly 
and color blindness, and their relationship to the 
total personality.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1931, 121, 178- 
248.—Experiments, discussions and conclusions con- 
cerning individual differences in the evaluation of 
long- and short-waved light, somatic characteristics, 
and psychophysical types; Rayleigh anomalies; the 
singular inner color blindness; red-green color blind- 
ness. The paper includes a bibliography of 28 titles.— 
H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 


2219. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. KE. A demon- 
strational test of vision. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 
135-139.—An apparatus is described, which, although 
designed as a practical demonstration of the benefi- 
cence of better lighting, has proved to be an excellent 
research device. The subject is required to find a 
letter which is made by small breaks in parallel 
diagonal lines printed in dark gray upon a lighter gray 
background. Fifty-two patterns are presented, and 
the time required for S to name all the patterns is 
measured. A graph is presented showing the number 
of minutes required for the test plotted against the 
intensity of illumination in foot-candles.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2220. Masaki, M. Experimentelle Studien tiber 
Nachbild. (Experimental studies on the after-image.) 
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(Che ‘ . Psychol., 1932, 7, 415-428.—R. R. Willoughby 


2221. Metzger, W. WNachtrag zu dem kritischen 
Referat “Gestalt und Kontrast.” (Postscript to 
the critical review Gestalt and Contrast.) Psychol. 
Forsch., 1932, 17, 178.—A correction to Metzger’s 
review in Psychol. Forsch., 1S.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

2222. Michaelson,I.C. “ capitis.” Brit. J. 
Ophth., 1932, 16, 202-217.—After a résumé of the 
principal facts concerning referred visceral pain and 
a study of the innervation and activity of the ciliary 
muscle and the clinical features of ocular headache, 
the author suggests that the mechanism which gives 
rise to ciliary headache is analogous to that of referred 
visceral pain in other parts of the body, “more par- 
ticularly that ciliary headache arises from ciliary 
dysfunction in the same way as angina pectoris arises 
from cardiac dysfunction."’—P. E. Huston (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

2223. Mokuno, K. Apparent movement on the 
skin. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 695-734.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2224. Moringa, S. Experimental study in Ebbing- 
haus’ illusion. Il. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 253- 
266.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2225. Mowrer, O. H. A comparison of the visual 
function of nictitation and blinking. J. Comp. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 15, 75-93.—Data are presented which 
indicate that nictitation and saccadic movements 
tend to occur concomitantly. The author finds that 
blinking is, in human subjects and some mammals, 
likewise concomitant with saccadic movements of the 
head. Both blinking and nictitation are regarded as 
mechanisms whose purpose it is to eliminate the visual 
image which would otherwise be moving rapidly 
across the retina. The results of these experiments 
are regarded as refuting the prevalent view that the 
eye is insensitive while in saccadic motion. Bib- 
liography of 20 titles. —N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2226. Obonai, T. Das Phinomen der Raumver- 
schiebung durch die Zeitverschiebung. (The phe- 
nomenon of space displacement through time dis- 
placement.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 243-252.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2227. Ojima, S. The of tones by pitch 
and its conditions with special reference to the effect 
of experience. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 765-778.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2228. Parsons, J. Colour vision and its anomalies- 
Brit. J. Ophth., 1930, 14, No. 3.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

2229. Pavia, J. L. Um nuevo dispositivo para la 
determinaci6n del campo visual sin errores. (A new 
technique for the errorless determination of the 
visual field.) Rev. oto-neuro-oftal., 1932, 7, 474-478.— 
A refined technique for the determination of the visual 
field is necessary. Older methods introduce many 
errors which have to be taken into account. The 
cues derived from the physician’s movements, etc., 
during a mapping of the visual field are often factors 
influencing the reactions of the patient during the 
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explorations. The author employs a screen divided 
into zones, béfore which the subject sits maintaining 
his fixation. The physician stands behind the subject 
and flashes the light stimuli upon the screen at the 
required angles. The Best projector is employed. 
This consists of a tube at the end of which is an 
adjustable lens. In the median section of the tube 
are two adjustable disks, one of which is composed 
of four circular diaphragms of various size; the other 
has five orifices, four with color filters (red, blue, 
yellow, and green) and a single free perforation. In- 
tensity and hue can thus be varied at the discretion 
of the operator.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


2230. Peters, R. Geruchs- und Geschmacksstiér- 
ungen und ihre erwerbsvermindernd Bedeutung. 
(Olfactory and gustatory disturbances and their 
significance in decreasing efficiency.) Bonn: Trapp, 
1931. . Pp. 52.—(Not seen). 


2231. Pfeiffer, H. E. Uber die Wirksamkeit ver~ 
schiedener Fi gleicher geometrischer Flachen™ 
grésse und co Betindiuneene durch Helligkeits~ 
untersthiede. (On the effectiveness of different 
figures of the same geometrical surface size and the 
influence of brightness differences upon it.) Psychol. 
Forsch., 1932, 17, 1-12.—This investigation follows 
an observation of E. Mach’s concerning the effective- 
ness (apparent surface size) of geometrically identical 
figures presented in different positions. The attempt 
is made to measure the effectiveness by increasing the 
brightness of the phenomenally less effective until it 
is equal to the phenomenally more effective (E. 
Lindemann observed that effectiveness varied directly 
with brightness). At like brightnesses it is found that 
the order of effectiveness for the investigated figures 
is: triangle presented on its base, triangle presented on 
its apex, square presented on a corner as base, square 
presented on a side as base, circle. Pfeiffer is able to 
set up an equation that allows fairly exact prediction 
of the effectiveness of any of the figures at given 
brightnesses. It is hence possible to quantify the 
effectiveness of a Gestalt. The possibility is also sug- 
gested that similar experiments with chromatic 
figures would allow us to measure the effectiveness of 
the different colors as such and so put the problem 
of the relationship between color and form in a new 
light.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


2232. Piéron, H. La sensation chromatique. 
Données sur la latence propre et 1l’établissement 
des sensations de couleur. (The chromatic sen- 
sation. Data on specific latency and establishment 
of color sensations.) Année psychol., 1931, 32, 1-29. 
—The problem of the influence of time upon the 
chromatic impression involves a difficulty of method 
which has not generally been eliminated in the studies 
of this question, namely, the separation of the chro- 
matic sensation from the sensation of luminous bril- 
liance. In order to determine any relationship be- 
tween time and chroma in a color impression, it is 
necessary to maintain a constant level of luminosity. 
This condition has been obtained by means of a 
spectro-colorimeter devised by the author and de- 
scribed in a preceding paper (Année psychol., 1928, 
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29). The method consists essentially in producing 
the successive appearance on the same region of a 
cube of Lummer-Brodhun of two fluxes of light, 
different in composition, wave-length and purity, but 
of the same brilliance. By regulating the duration of 
substitution, different times of excitation can be ob- 
tained. From the results of this investigation the 
following points are to be retained: (1) The liminal 
value of duration for a chromatic impression increases 
when the values of brilliance and purity decrease. 
(2) The degree of saturation perceived increases with 
the duration of excitation until a maximum is reached, 
and then pr ively decreases (chromatic adapta- 
tion). (3) The speed of establishment of the chro- 
matic impression increases with the level of brilliance, 
but is independent of the purity. (4) In the same 
conditions of brilliance, the speed of chromatic de- 
velopment is greater for the red than for the blue, 
the rate for the green being intermediate. (5) The 
variation of chromatic reaction times with respect to 
purity and brilliance shows that the peripheral proc- 
esses play but little part in the changes of latency 
intervals, these intervals being regulated by the law 
of hyperbolic relationship between the time and in- 
tensity values which characterize the central proc- 
esses. (6) The latency of a chromatic impression is 
independent of the spectral nature of a preceding 
excitation. This means that, if different photochemical 
processes are to be assumed as corresponding to the 
fundamental colors, these processes are all excited— 
in slightly different proportions, however—by the 
same spectral radiations.—G. de Montpellier (Clark). 


2233. Poppinga, O. Die teilinhaltliche Beobach- 
von Form und Farbe bei Erwachsenen in ihrer 
ehung zur strukturpsychologischen Typenlehre. 
(The apperception of partial content with form and 
color by adults, in its relationship to the structure- 
psychological type theory.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1931, 
121, 137-177.—A discussion and comparison of other 
investigations and results; report on the author's 
tachistoscopic experiments; a discussion of integration 
types and their relationship to the problem of form 
and color abstraction; conclusions; 11 illustrations 
showing the material used.—H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 


2234. Sakuma, K. Sounds in their phenomenal 
characteristics. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 605-618.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2235. Sorsby,A. Schoolmyopia. Brit. J. Ophth., 
1932, 16, 217-222.—Data for the solution of the 
problem of myopia would come from a genetic study 
of children’s eyes, since eye growth is regarded as 
complete at eight years of age, whereas school myopia 
becomes manifest at about twelve years.—P. E. 
Huston (Worcester State Hospital). 


2236. Wada, Y. Der Zeitfehler, beim Sukzessiv- 
vergleich der Tonhthe. (Time errors in successive 
pitch comparisons.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 505- 
538.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2237. Yatabe, T. ay He Untersuchungen 
iiber die Struktur der Wahrn ums. (Ex- 
perimental investigations on the structure of perceived 
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space.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 203-229.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 
2238. Yourievitch,S. Etude 

de la vision et de problémes d’ (Psyc 
physiological study of vision and of the problems 
of esthetics.) Bull. instit. gen. psychol., 31, Nos. 
1-6, 3-13.—The author explains his method of regis- 
tering ocular movements without limit of duration, 
without fatigue, and in the normal state of vision. 
This study has permitted him to evaluate and analyze 
the profiles and volumes of sculptural works of art. 
He found that lines and relations of volume neces- 
sitating the least effort were the most agreeable, and 
gave a sensation of beauty. Thus the least effort, a 
physiological criterion, could serve to establish psycho- 
physiological laws of plastic beauty.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

[See also abstracts 2256, 2279, 2298, 2304, 2455, 

2532, 2562. ] 
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2239. Meunier, R. De l’état d’émotivité. (On 
the state of emotivity.) Bull. instit. gen. psychol., 
31, Nos. 1-6, 55-63.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2240. Pfiinder, A. Zur Psychologie der Gesin- 
nungen. T1.2. (On the psychology of feeling. Pt. 2.) 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1930. Pp. 125. M. 3.50.—(Not 
seen). 

2241. Verveer, E. M., Barry, H., Jr., & Bousfield, 
W.A. Change in affectivity with repetition. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1933, 45, 130-134.—The authors demon- 
strate that continued and repeated repetitions of 
‘‘jazz"’ selections show a rather abrupt increase in the 
pleasantness which they arouse, followed by a more 
gradual decrease. An intervening time interval tends 
to enhance the pleasantness of subsequent repetitions. 
“Apparently discrepant results of different inves- 
tigators may be harmonized, at least in part, in terms 
of the contrary effects of continuous repetition and 
repetition at intervals."—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


(See also abstract 2285. ] 


ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 


2242. Chapman, D. W. Attensity, clearness, and 
attention. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 156-165.— 
Because of its importance from both logical and 
practical points ef view, the author feels that some 
consistent definition of attention is necessary. He 
summarizes the arguments pro and con for defining 
it as “attensity” or sensory .clearness (Titchener’s 
stand, now upheld by Dallenbach), and for defining 
it as cognitive clearness (a point of view taken by 
different investigators, but not led by any particular 
guiding spirit). The author concludes that the study 
of attention would profit if the phenomena of attention 
were stated in terms of cognitive clearness.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2243. Crosland, H. R. Letter-position effects, 
in the range of attention experiment, as affected by 
the number of letters in each exposure. J. Exper. 


ATTENTION, MEMORY AND. THOUGHT 


Psychol., 1931, 14, 477-507.—There is a stron 
tendency toward declining loss of effectiveness 
left-to-right letter positions in recall. A weak ten- 
dency to raise the recall values of the third and fourth 
letters in short series was found. The final letter 
possesses a higher attention or recall value than the 
initial letter in the series. The composite method of 
grouping obscured the latter tendency and was 
therefore harmful. The left-to-right decline of letter- 
position effectiveness is said to be due to left-to-right 
modes of manual reproduction by right-handed 
subjects.—R. Bellows (Ohio State). 


2244. Foucault, M. Le travail mental sans mouve- 
ment. (Mental work without movement.) Année 
psychol., 1931, 32, 30-48.—The work reported in this 
paper is a study of the effect of exercise and fatigue 
on a mental performance from which the motor aspect 
was eliminated. These conditions were obtained by 
comparing the time score necessary to copy series of 
digits with that required to copy and add other 
similar series of digits. The difference between the 
time of written addition and the time of simple writing 
represents the time of mental addition. The influence 
of exercise and fatigue is introduced by giving a certain 
number of these series of digits in succession. The 
curves of exercise, obtained by plotting the time of 
work (separately for the time of written addition, 
simple writing and mental addition) against the length 
of the preceding practice period, show an inverse 
relationship of the hyperbolic type. The deviations 
between these empirical curves and the corresponding 
values of a theoretical hyperbola, calculated from 
the equation ax + by + c= xy, are not higher than 
1-2%. The curves of fatigue obtained in the same 
manner are also hyperbolic (but in this case the rela- 
tionship is direct, the time of work per series increasing 
with the amount of preceding practice), the deviations 
from theoretical values being less than 5%. The same 
experiment repeated with a second group of subjects 
leads to similar results. The differences which 
appear between the empirical and theoretical values, 
and which are for the second group rather important 
in the case of the fatigue curve, do not mean, however, 
an objection to the validity of the general hyperbolic 
relationship: they seem to be due to the fact that the 
subjects of the second group were better calculators 
and used a different method of working, so that their 
fatigue would not be exactly measured by the time 
difference between the scores of written addition and 
‘a "tig of simple writing. —G. de Montpellier 

ark). 


2245. Harrower, M. R. Organization in higher 


mental processes. zur e der 
Gestalt. XXV. Hera von K. (Con- 
tributions to Gestalt XXV. Edited 


by K. Koffka.) Psychol. Forsch., 1932, 17, 56-120.— 
This investigation is motivated by the desire to show 
that the concepts of ization, structure, etc., 
that have proved so valuable in the investigation of 

tion are equally valuable in the investigation 
of the so-called higher mental processes, particularly 
memory. It is first shown that the ability to raise 
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experimental questions of the sort handled here de- 
pends on the possession of the structure concept. It is 
then shown that (1) it is possible to schematize, 
through segregation and integration according to 
intrinsic properties, non-perceptual conscious con- 
tents; (2) structures in the higher mental 

exhibit the fps qerwony of closure; (3) given struc- 
tures depend on = ponents (4) the recall value depends 
on the structural properties; (5) strongly 

wholes are always better remembered. The results 

“warrant the claim that the concept of o: tion 
is equally as valuable in the non-perceptual realm as 
in the perceptual.” —J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

2246. Hermann, E. 
Sichbesinnen auf Namen. (Observations about 
remembering names.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 
40, 177-181.—The author, a philologist, who has 
observed his own habits and those of others in the 
matter of recalling names, wishes to interest psychol- 
ogists in this problem. He nts a number of 
specific cases and points out that the recollection of 
names covers many psychological riddles.—H. M. 
Bosshard (Clark). 


2247. Jenkins, J. G. The effects of distraction. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 173-174.—After training 
5 O's until they could perform a simple motor response 
at a high and constant rate, a “distractor” in the form 
of a continuous tone of 260 cycles was introduced. 
No statistically reliable difference appears in the times 
for trials with and without the distractor, supporting 
the contention of Cassel and Dallenbach that con- 
tinuous distractors are readily habituated.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2248. T. The memory value of size. 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 14, 539-554.—The problem 
was to determine the memory value of absolute and 
relative size of letters under conditions in which size 
alone is the variable. Absolute size has no memory 
value. A memory value for relative size was obtained 
as between the largest and either of the two smaller 
sizes. Repetition of the series diminishes the memory 
value of relative size. The range of cognition varies 
with the size of the stimuli. The relative impressive- 
ness of size with respect to all other sizes is important. 
Size has a memory value in proportion to its attentive 
value. Any condition which produces monotony 
or attention indifference tends to oe memory value 
for size.—R. Bellows (Ohio State). 

2249. Mehmel, H. F. Uber schwa 
Gediichtnis- und Kalenderkiinstler auf cho- 
logischer Grundlage. (Concerning feeble-minded 
memory and calendar experts from the psychological 
standpoint.) Marburg: 1932. .Pp. 50.—(Not seen). 

2250. Mitchell, M. B. Errors in the memorization 
of numbers. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 1-16.— 
The problem of the present study was to determine 
the kind and number of errors which occur in the 
memorization of three-place numbers. The results 
showed that the most frequent error is to give no 


tiber das 


response, then to give a 3-digit response (one or more 
errors), then 1, and finally, 2. Practice tends to in- 
crease the relative frequency of 1-digit responses. 
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Approximately half of the 2-digit responses contain 
one incorrect digit, which comes from the next num- 
ber in the series about half the time. There is a 

for the 1-digit correct responses to be com- 
pleted with 2 digits from = next number, and for 
2-digit correct responses to be completed with 1 digit 
from the next number, with a decided tendency to 
give these digits in their proper sequence. The 
author thinks of this influence of the next number, 
which is found in all the verbal responses, as being 
a sort of retroactive inhibition within the list.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2251. Oldenbach, K. Neue Versuche tiber Denk- 
typen an mehr als 2000 Schulkindern. (New investi- 
gations on thought types among more than 2000 
school children.) Manns pid. Mag., 1932, No. 1363. 
Pp. 84.—Although Oldenbach found numerous similar 
observations in the literature on the subject, he found 
none carried out with the same technique or in the 
particularly significant form which he uses. Conse- 
quently he wishes to enlighten us concerning the kind 
of material which children’s thought grasps, trans- 
forms, organizes and uses in relation to their childish 
knowledge of the world. On the grounds of his ob- 
servation he points out three thought types, the con- 
centric (whose ideas have always a definite stand- 
point), the catacentric (which has desultory ideas 
with an ever-changing view), and the acentric (with 
wandering and unclear trains of thought). These 
types are to be proved experimentally. In order to 
make his group of subjects as large as possible, the 
author po his assistants worked in such a way that 
material was finally gathered from 2000 children of 
different surroundings. A choice of tests allows one 
to get a view of the whole investigation. Some work 
is printed in the appendix. The majority of children 
of age-range up to faites. according to the results, 
think in catacentric terms. The essence of catacentric 
thought as it was thought of before the experiment was 
added to on the grounds of the experiment. In con- 
clusion, the author says that concentric teachers and 
educators must use a method of instruction which will 
take into account the catacentric thinking of the 
child.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 

2252. Strasser, V. Die Denkmethoden und ihre 
Gefahren. (Thought methods and their dangers.) 
Leipzig: Thieme, 1932. Pp. viii + 526. M. 22.00.— 
W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

(See also abstracts 2264, 2270, 2277, 2278, 2386. ] 
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2253. Brown, G. L., & ty, R. C. Reversal of 
the J. Physiol., 1932, 75, 213-225.— 
An investigation of the effect of amytal on the re- 
sponse of the stomach to vagus stimulation. The 
normal reactions of the stomach of the spinal cat to 
stimulation of the cervical and infracardiac vagus 
are described. Stimulation may result in either con- 
traction or relaxation of the stomach, depending 
primarily on the condition of activity and tonus of the 
organ. When this is indeterminate the direction of 
the response may be controlled by alteration in the 
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frequency and duration of the stimulation. The 
action of amytal, administered intravenously in 
subanesthetic doses, appears restricted to the in- 
hibitory vagus mechanism of the stomach and reverses 
the inhibitory action of the vagus. It leaves un- 
affected the response to sympathetic stimulation.— 
L. Berkovich (Clark). 


2254. Burn, J. H. On vaso-dilator fibers in the 
sympathetic and on the effect of circulating adrenalin 
in a enting the vascular response to sympathetic 
stimulation. J. Physiol., 1932, 75, 144-160.—From 
experiments performed by perfusing the hind parts of 
eviscerated dogs through the abdominal aorta with 
defibrinated blood to which adrenalin could be added, 
further evidence is introduced in support of the view 
that vaso-dilator and constrictor fibers exist in the 
sympathetic system. Stimulation without adrenalin 
in the perfusing fluid results in little or no change in 
the tone of the vessels. The response to stimulus 
is not increased by adding pituitary (posterior lobe) 
extract to the venous blood. The presence of cir- 
culating adrenalin increases the magnitude of the 
vascular response to sympathetic stimulation, whether 
constrictor or dilator.—L. Berkovich (Clark). 


2255. Donaldson, H. H. The brain problem—in 
relation to weight and form. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1932, 12, 197-214.—The author considers the problem 
of “signs of functional capacity to be found in the 
post-mortem human brain. As a result, then, 
of the foregoing study, no method of assorting brains 
on the basis of weight, proportions of parts or pro- 
portional areas of the cerebral cortex in the several 
lobes, serves to classify them according to intellectual 
capacity. . It appears that the vascular tree, 
represented by vessels in the pia, is better developed 
in the intellectuals. This apparently means a better 
blood supply to the cortex, and it is unquestioned that 
such would contribute to a better performance. 
Variations in the composition of the blood . . may 
be a significant factor in determining the grade of 
mental processes.” Bibliography.—N. Goldman (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 

2256. Kroll, F. W. Schwellenuntersuchungen be 
Lasionen der afferenten Lei bahnen. (Threshold 
investigations with lesions of the afferent conduction 
paths.) Berlin: J. Springer, 1930. Pp. 751.—(Not 
seen). 

2257. Lu, T.-W. The distribution of post-gang- 
lionic sympathetic sudomotor nerve-fibres in the 
nerves to the foot-pads of the cat. Chinese J. Phy- 
siol., 1930, 4, 401-404.—The distribution of these 
nerve fibers is described and presented by diagrams. 
Knowledge of it is important in experiments on the 
galvanic skin reflex of the cat.—Z. Piotrowski (Co- 
lumbia). 


2258. Wachholder, K. Die omg a al: 
logischen yom we der N 
Allgemeine Physiologie des Zen 
(Fortsetzung). (The general edie teal founda- 
tions of neurology. Part IV: The general Pe rte 


of the central nervous system; continuation.) Fortsch. 
d. Neur. Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 


1933, 5, 43-52.— 
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The difference between the functional forms of the 
ripheral and central nervous systems is discu 

in this article. The topic covered is the remarkable 

fluctuation of excitability and efficiency of the central 

nervous system, including a study of the inhibitory 

effects of repetition of similar stimuli.—D. S. Oberlin 

(Bryn Mawr). 

2259. Wang, G.-H., & Lu, T.-W. On “inhibition” 
of the secretion of sweat in the cat by stimulation 
of dorsal nerve-roots. Chinese J. Physiol., 1930, 4, 
175—182.—In 1924, O. Foerster reported some observa- 
tions on man which seemed to suggest that the dorsal 
roots of the spinal cord might contain inhibitory 
nerve fibers to the sweat glands. In 1928, K. Hara 
stimulated the dorsal roots in cats and did not see 
sweat with his naked eye; he thought he confirmed 
Foerster’s finding. The authors used a more accurate 
method than visual observation. Using V. Minor’s 
method for detecting sweat, the authors observed that 
the stimulation of dorsal roots has neither inhibitory 
nor excitatory effect on sweat secretion.—Z. Piotrowski 
(Columbia). 

2260. Wang, G.-H., & Lu, T.-W. The “all-or- 
none” nature of sweat secretion and of conduction 
in the post-ganglionic sympathetic nerve-fibres in 
the cat. Chinese J. Physiol., 1930, 4, 405-414.— 
W. M. Bayliss suggested (1924) that secretory activity 
of glands may be all-or-none in nature. In the case 
of sweat glands, there has been no definite evidence 
either for or against this suggestion. In five experi- 
ments on four cats, the authors found that the number 
of steps by which the galvanic skin response increases 
to a maximum, when the abdominal sympathetic 
chain is stimulated with a gradually augmented stimu- 
lus, is reduced on cutting down the post-ganglionic 
sympathetic nerve fibers to the foot pad. In a second 
series of experiments on ten animals, the authors 
demonstrated that the length of the narcotized region 
has no influence on the time required by narcosis to 
suspend conduction in these nerve fibers. They 
conclude that the “all-or-none” principle has been 
confirmed in their experiments.—Z. Piotrowski 
(Columbia). 

[See also abstracts 2199, 2224, 2265, 2396. ] 
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2261. Beutner, R. The physical chemistry of te 
tissues and life processes (as studied by artifi 

imitation of their sing] oe Sr ae: Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins, 1933. Pp. 337 00.—This book sum- 
marizes our present knowledge of the application 
of physical chemistry to fundamental biological 
problems. The first part, “the first attempt at 
approach,” discusses the laws of osmotic pressure, 
electrolytic dissociation, etc. It is emphasized that 
osmotic forces cannot be regarded as the sole cause of 
fluid movement in the tissues. ‘‘The second attempt 
at approach” reviews all the known relations of life 
processes to crystallization or to surface forces (molec- 
ular actions). The tendency of colloids to produce 
primitive structures is described, and Naegeli’s 
micellar theory is discussed. ‘The third attempt 
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at approach” deals with the origin of electric cur- 
rents in tissue and the importance of these currents 
for life processes. The physical laws governing the 
working of artificial models, which imitate some of 
the features of vital electricity (e.g., the nature of 
excitation and its wave-like transmission) are dis- 
cussed. In the “concluding remarks” further re- 
search possibilities are indicated. A synthetic ap- 
proach suggests (1) the finding of suitable models; 
(2) the study of the physical laws controlling their 
actions; (3) the application of these laws to biological 
processes. Numerous original investigations are 
here described for the first time—O. L. Harvey 
(Boston). 


2262. Brackett, F.S. Graphic correlation of radi- 
ation and biological data. Smithsonian Misc. Coll., 
1932, 87, No. 8.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2263. Cattell, McK. The influence of ery 
on the frog’s gastrocnemius. /. Physiol., 1932 
264-271.—Using the myothermic technique ‘developed 
by Hill, measurements of initial heat production from 
a series of isotonic twitches of a frog's gastrocnemius 
muscle holding a certain load were compared with 
initial heat production from a series of isometric 
twitches of the same muscle (load removed), at the 
same initial length as for the isotonic determinations. 
Pairs of observations were made on similar prepara- 
tions in the same manner for various loads. With 
small loads isotonic twitches liberate less heat than 
isometric twitches with the muscle at the same initial 
length. With greater loads, the isotonic heat exceeds 
the isometric heat, and a true Fenn effect is observed. 
When the gastrocnemius is stimulated in a com- 
pletely relaxed state and produces no tension or work, 
the initial heat production is extremely small, amount- 
ing to less than one-fourth the isometric value meas- 
ured at the “standard”’ length of the muscle under a 
small initial load.—L. Berkovich (Clark). 


2264. Chweitzer, A. Etude entale de la 
courbe d’apprentissage. (Experimental study of 
the learning curve.) Année psychol., 1931, 32, 164- 
196.—This paper adds new data to the results reported 
in a previous work (Année psychol., 1929, 30) regard- 
ing the mathematical expression of some learning 
curves. Two forms of motor activities, represented 
by the cancellation test of Toulouse and Piéron and 
a similar cancellation test consisting of white and black 
circles, have been studied. The learning curves for 
the test of Toulouse and Piéron obtained with two 
subjects and the curves for the white and black circles 
test obtained with four subjects can be represented 
with a high degree - accuracy by an equation of 
the type: y = A — be — ax + px (y is the speed of 
cancellation and x is the number of the successive 
experiments). In the two cases the learning curve 
has the same general shape: a first part of very rapid 
rise, followed by a phase of much slower but con- 
tinuous growth. The transfer of exercise from one 
of these motor activities to the other has been investi- 
gated with three subjects: two of them were trained 
in the white and black circles test after having re- 
ceived the Toulouse and Piéron test, and one received 
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the two tests in the reverse order. The curves for the 
black and white circles test, obtained in the first 
conditions (two subjects), do not show the initial 
rapid rise, but only the second phase of slow rise: they 
can be represented by a straight-line equation. On 
the other hand, the curve for the Toulouse and Piéron 
test obtained in the second conditions (one subject) 
has a shape very similar to the shape of the curves 
of the other subjects (without previous practice), 
although the rate of growth at the beginning seems 
greater. In the last part of the paper the author 
discusses the reasons which justify an equation of 
the type: y = A — be — ax + px as representing 
the empirical data rather than a simple exponential 
equation.—G. de Montpellier (Clark). 


2265. Fessard, A. Les rythmes nerveux et les 
oscillations de relaxation. (Nervous rhythms and 
relaxation oscillations.) Année psychol., 1931, 32, 
49-117.—This paper gives a summary of the work 
which has been done, especially during the most 
recent years, in the field of nervous electrophysiology. 
The study of electrical changes paralleling nervous 
activity has received a vigorous impulse from the 
recent progress in recording instruments such as 
vacuum tube amplifiers and oscillographs. Beginning 
chiefly with the work of Adrian and his collaborators, 
recording of potential changes has been carried out in 
various regions of the nervous system: sensory end- 
ings, motor endings, centers, fibers and nerve trunks, 
in both normal and artificial conditions. From these 
investigations it may be concluded that all these rec- 
ords of electrical disturbances present more or less 
similar peculiarities: rhythmic activity following the 
“all or none” law, similar range of frequencies, similar 
variations of frequencies as a function of time, close 
relationship between frequency of discharges and in- 
tensity of stimulation. The second part of the paper 
discusses the nature of the mechanism which could 
account for the control of such activity. A review is 
given of physical systems which might be taken a 
priori as factors of periodicity. From these the system 
of relaxation oscillations, described by Van Der Pol, 
are retained, and presented as the natural classifica- 
tion to which the phenomena of nervous discharges 
would belong.—G. de Montpellier (Clark). 


2266. Freeman, G. L. The facilitative and inhib- 
itory effects of muscular tension upon performance. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 17-52.—The general 
problem of the present study was to discover when 
muscular tension facilitates, and when it inhibits per- 
formance. The method used was to record photo- 
graphically the tension of the right quadriceps, by the 
method of tendon deformation. Six separate experi- 
ments were pect (1) Relationship between 
anticipation of task difficulty and tension in a remote 
muscle group; results show that there are no con- 
sistent differences in the amount of tension which 
accompanies the solution of tasks of various degrees 
of difficulty, when S is unaware of what the difficulty 
will be, but there are consistently greater tonus 
changes accompanying the hardest problem when S is 
notified that it is coming. (2) Relationship between 
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degree of motivation, work output, and tension; 
results show that although tension is a factor normally 
contributing to the facilitation of mental work it may 
become an inhibitor of precise performance. (3) Re- 
lationship between d of muscular pre tion 
and reaction time; results show that the reaction time 
is appreciably shorter under tension. (4) Effect of 
equivalent muscular reinforcement in several types of 
performance; results show that wjth simple tasks 
tension increased experimentally has little or no effect, 
but with more highly integrated sensory-motor 
codrdinations, the excess tension tends to disturb the 
action. (5) Effect of experimentally induced tension 
and relaxation upon reaction to two intensities of 
electric shock; results show that relaxation lengthened 
the voluntary reaction time, increasing the time and 
decreasing the accuracy of discrimination; hyperten- 
sion decreased the accuracy of discrimination but 
increased the speed of the non-voluntary reaction; 
occasional tests indicate that the sensory threshold is 
raised during relaxation and lowered by tension. 
(6) Localization of tension producing optimal facilita- 
tion in a given task; results showed that the facilitat- 
ing effect of tension varies inversely with the neurolog- 
ical remoteness of the muscle group under tension 
from the group involved in the performance. The 
paper ends with a theoretical discussion of phys- 
iological basis of tonic facilitation and inhibition.— 


D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 
2267. Gesell, R., & Moyer, C. Observations on 
the nervous control of tory movements. Proc. 


Nat. Acad. Sci., 1933, 19, 154-155.—Studies were 
made on 67 anesthetized dogs “under a variety of 
conditions to analyze the interplay of mechanical, 
chemical, central and peripheral influences controlling 
the respiratory act. Cienees in circumference of the 
body were simultaneously recorded at three costal 
and four abdominal levels, along with changes in 
tidal air, lung volume, mean blood pressure, heart 
rate and time. . . Our experiments emphasize the 
interplay of many influences, mechanical, chemical 
and nervous, controlling the rate, amplitude and 
coérdination of respiratory movements.”—A. XK. 
Kurts (U. S. Civil Service Commission). 


2268. Hartree, W. The of the delayed 
heat production of muscle. J. Physiol., 1932, 75, 
273-287.—A detailed analysis of the delayed heat 
production after a muscular contraction. In a fresh 
muscle deprived of oxygen this delayed heat amounts 
to 8% of the initial heat; after longer stimuli, it occurs 
earlier, at a greater rate, and ends sooner. In succes- 
sive stimuli the amount of delayed heat decreases, or 
perhaps occurs earlier, so that it cannot be so com- 
pletely separated from the initial heat. Under 
aerobic conditions the delayed heat occurs in two 
phases: (1) the anaerobic delayed heat; (2) the true 
oxygen recovery heat. The true oxygen recovery 
heat rises to a maximum and then slowly declines. 
The greater the initial heat, the earlier and higher the 
maximum. The duration of the two phases of delayed 
heat is related to chemical processes in the muscle.— 
L. Berkovich (Clark). 
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biophysics. Phila- 
delphia: Univ. Pennsylvania Press, 1931.—H. Hoag- 


2269. A.V. Adventures in 


land (Clark). 


2270. Humphrey, G. sue Sotnen. et: beesninn, be 
its relation to the New York: Har- 


living 

court, Brace, 1933. Pp. $3.75.—Two cha 
are devoted to a discussion of the general 
of learning, three chapters to the definition of sys- 
tem, one chapter to habituation, two chapters to 
association, one chapter to the place of the condi tioned 
reflex in learning, and one chapter to the maze prob- 
lem. The author draws upon the theoretical and 
experimental literature in developing his point of 
view; namely, that learning involves the develop- 
ment of a relatively constant complex or integration 
which survives in the midst of constant flux or dis- 
integration. The system developed by the author 
is configurational. He says, “When the four- 
dimensional organized manifold we call the livin 
system makes an adjustment to a four-dimensiona i 
situation containing similar spatio-temporally dis- 
tributed elements, such as successive presentations 
of the maze complex, and establishes a new equilib- 
rium to such an extended situation, then we say 
that learning has taken place.” The author does not 
attempt to explain learning; his aim is purely de- 

Munn 


scriptive. Extensive bibliography.—N. L. 
(Pittsburgh). 

2271. Kopeloff, N., Kopeloff, L. M., & Raney, 
M. E. The nervous system and antibody production. “4 


Psychiat. Quart., 1933, 7, 84-106.—Beginning with a 
review of the literature on this subject, the authors 
of this article draw attention to the conflicting results 
which various investigators in the field have reported. 
There is a wide divergence of opinion as to the réle 
of the nervous system in antibody production. Where- 
as previous experimentation has been confined to 
rabbits and guinea pigs, this study describes similar 
technique applied to 65 mentally diseased subjects 
in whom an attempt was made to induce a conditioned 
reflex in association with the injection of typhoid 
vaccine. Both empirically and statistically negative 
results were obtained. A bibliography accompanies 
the article—Z. 7. Burr (Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau). . 
2272. eff, N. Pour un laboratoire ~~ = 
flexologie. (For a laboratory of reflexol 
instit. gen. psychol., 31, Nos. 1-6, 13-33. se, suaiee 
declares that the production of conditioned reflexes, 
potential residue of our perceptions, is the whole 
problem of memory; its connection with a central 
nucleus of reactive ar ergs is the whole problem of 
personality; and their preservation in a state of 
dissociation with this nucleus is the whole problem 
of the unconscious. Therefore, in following the pro- 
gressive development of the conditioned reflexes in 
the child will be found the key to all problems, and 
this is what makes the creation of reflexological 
laboratories indispensable.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 


bonne). 
2273. PF par Py, & Forbes, T. W. An investi- 
gation of 


methods of measurement of the electrical 
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ena of the skin. Psychiat. Quart., 1933, 7, 
107-114.—This is a report of an investigation of the 
form of determination of basic resistance curves dur- 
ing from 6 to 9 hours of the normal nocturnal sleep 
period on catatonic dementia praecox patients and on 
normals. The ordinary direct-current Wheatstone 
bridge method and Richter’s method, in which the 
resistance is determined by the use of a very small 
constant current (2 to 4 micro-amperes) and a varying 
potential, were employed. Electrodes were applied 
simultaneously to two sweat-gland areas and to two 
non-sweat-gland areas. The experimental results 
indicate that curves for basic resistance vary with the 
location of skin area and with the technique used. 
A more extensive study with simultaneous measures 
and still other techniques is to be made. The inves- 
tigators stress the fact that resistance and galvanic 
reflex curves from differing techniques cannot be 
assumed to be comparable until they have been shown 
to be so. They assert that previous experimental and 
clinical studies indicate that valid measures of such 
technique when developed should provide valuable 
indices of neurological and physiological functions.— 
E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bureau). 


2274. Loucks, R. B. An appraisal of Pavlov’s 
systematization of behavior from the experimental 
standpoint. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 1-45.— 
Typical studies from Pavlov’s laboratory are ex- 
amined with a view to determining the validity of the 
concept of irradiation, which is the fundamental con- 
cept behind Pavlov’s systematization of his results. 
The experimental results do not substantiate the 
concept of cortical irradiation, hence “ Pavlov’s ex- 
planatory formulation of sleep, learning, neuroses— 
his entire system of behavior—lacks experimental 
verification.”” Bibliography.—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

2275. Margineanu, N. Beitriige zur Psychologie 
der Ubung. (Contributions to the psychology of 
practice.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, 491-530. 
—Critical analysis of existing formulas and investiga- 
tions, with the author’s own observations with graphic 
representations; conclusions; a bibliography of 51 
titles, including German, French and English papers. 
—H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 


2276. Mawson, C. A. The lactic acid metabolism 
of frog’s muscle poisoned with iodoacetic acid. 
J. Physiol., 1932, 75, 201-212.—It had previously 
been pointed out that in muscle poisoned with iodo- 
acetate the cessation of twitch and the rigor of 
muscles, after a short period of activation, is due to 
inhibition of the production of lactic acid, preventing 
restoration of the creatine-phosphoric acid. The 
author investigates the possibility that in iodoacetate 
muscle lactic acid is actually produced, but is removed 
at a rate sufficiently ral to prevent its detection. 
It was found that under anaerobic conditions no 
disappearance of lactic acid takes place in a muscle 
poisoned with iodoacetic acid. In the presence of 


oxygen and lactate, however, a poisoned muscle will 
continue to contract long after a similar muscle, with- 
out added lactate, has become non-irritable. 
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lactate disappears during a prolonged series of 
twitches and the author suggests that it may be used, 
in part, as fuel to provide for the resynthesis of 
creatine-phosphoric acid.—L. Berkovich (Clark). 

2277. McGeoch, J. A. The psychology of human 
learning: a bibliography. Psychol. Bull., 1933, 30, 
1-62.—From a much larger number 1200 titles have 
been selected covering the period from the work of 
Ebbinghaus to and including the year 1930. Selection 
is on the basis of significance for learning as such, 
representativeness, and availability. Under Learning, 
the titles are grouped under fifty topics, and under 
Retention they are grouped under thirty-two.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2278. McTeer, W. A study of certain features 
of punishmentin serial learning. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1931, 14, 453-476.—The data presented are based 
upon records on 90 male subjects, each of whom 
learned three combinations of a ten-unit finger- 
response multiple-choice serial-order learning problem. 
The experiment determined whether electric shock 
punishment results in more or less efficient learning 
than when no punishment is used; and also whether 
punishment applied to the ankle is more effective than 
punishment applied to the reacting finger. Other 
minor problems investigated were: the variable effect 
of punishment upon the various degrees of learning, 
effect upon adaptation to novel problem; day-to-day 
adaptation to a problem involving punishment; rela- 
tion of intensity of punishment to the degree of learn- 
ing; effect of punishment during exploratory trials, 
and the effect of punishment during later trials. 
Electric shock of the intensity used resulted in a more 
cautious attitude, which was accompanied by a 
reduction of the trials necessary to learn, though these 
subjects required the same amount of time as in the 


trials without shock. Punished groups were signifi- 


cantly more cautious in the exploratory trials than in 
later trials. The factor of spatial separation of the 
points punished is of minor importance.—R. Bellows 
(Ohio State). 

2279. Ohm, J. Zur Augenzitternkunde. 25. 
Mitteilung. Zur Physiologie des optokinetischen 
N us. (Concerning nystagmus. 25th con- 
tribution. Physiology of optokinetic nystagmus.) 
Arch. f. Ophth., 1931, 126, 547-560.—Presents in- 
vestigations of the physiology of optokinetic nystag- 
mus by means of strips of paper varying in width and 
color attached to a revolving drum. In one experi- 
ment two rotating drums were used.—J/. L. Jervis 
(Yale). 

2280. Pratt, J. P. Endocrine disorders in sex func- 
tion in man. Jn Allen, E., Sex and Internal Secre- 
tions; Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1932. Pp. 880- 
911.—After an introductory section, the author deals 
with disorders of the testes (castration; cryptor- 
chidism; senility; the pituitary and testes), and of 
the ovaries (sources of ovarian hormones; menopause 
and castration; the corpus luteum and menstruation; 
the corpus luteum and pregnancy). Other sections 
are devoted to: excretion of hypophyseal and ovarian 
hormones, and pregnancy tests; pituitary-gonad rela- 
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tion; thyroid and gonad function; hemophilia; and 
anemia. Special consideration is given to — 
considerations and to therapeutic considerations 
(testicular hormone; ovarian ele methods of 
administration; indications for use and results ob- 
tained; hormones from the anterior pituitary, placenta 
and thyroid).—O. L. Harvey (Boston). 

2281. Rademaker,G.G. J. Das Stehen. Statische 
Reaktionen, Gleichgewichtsreaktionen und Muskel- 
tonus unter besonderer Berticksichtigung hres 
Verhaltens bei kleinhirnlosen Tieren. (Standing. 
Static reactions, equilibrial reactions and muscle 
tonus with special reference to animals lacking a 
cerebellum.) Berlin: Springer, 1931. Pp. 476. 
M. 69. 60.—(Not seen). 

2282. Ripin, R. Berichte itiber Linkshindigkeit. 
(Reports on left-handedness.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1932, 10, 410-414.—Reports of six American 
studies appearing in the literature of 1929 and 1930. 
The reviews are grouped under the topics: tests, 
distribution, variations, heritability, accompanying 
phenomena, transference from left- to right-handed- 
ness.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


2283. Rowe, A. W. The differential diagnosis vf 
endocrine disorders. Baltimore: Williams & Wil- 
kins, 1932. Pp. x + 220. $4.00.—This monograph 
presents, in small compass, certain of the more sig- 
nificant results of extensive studies, extending over 
a period of 20 years, on the influence of disorders of 
the ductless glands on vital function levels. The 
material is based on a series of over 5000 cases which 
have been carefully and completely studied. Control 
groups have been used. The work has followed the 
general course of (1) an initial study of proven normal 
people to develop criteria, (2) like studies on groups 
of individuals with definite endocrinopathy, and 
(3) an elaborate clinical and laboratory program in 
the study of cases of unknown etiology. Diagnostic 
patterns are derived and described. The first por- 
tion of the monograph deals with the large body of 
clinical evidence deriving from the history and physical 
examination, the second analyzes the influence of 
the several disorders as measured by objective meth- 
ods, and the third is concerned with a large number 
of special forms of approach such as the radiological, 
ophthalmological, oul Ganiies examinations. Where 
possible, the comparative results are presented in 
tabular form with a running comment on the warrant- 
able deductions from them. The volume is intended 
primarily as an aid to those who desire to reach 
working diagnoses through the channels of factual 
evidence.—O. L. Harvey (Boston). 


2284. Seashore, S. The aptitude hypothesis in 
motor skills. J. Exper. Psychol., 1932, 14, 555-561. 
—The Stanford motor skills battery of tests, consist- 
ing of Koerth pursuit rotor, motor rhythm synchrom- 
eter, speed of tapping, serial discrimeter, Miles 
speed rotor, and spool packer, was employed. Test 
results of 50 male subjects ranging from 16 to 26 
years of age were correlated with the objective cri- 
terion of success in operating winding machines. The 
correlation between the unit as a whole and the 
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criterion was .14 + .10. “No matter how low the 
score found on any one of the tests, it was impossible 
to say that the observer could not succeed in the 
machine operation.’’—R. Bellows (Ohio State). 

2285. Toulouse, E., d’H G., & Neous- 
sikine, B. Emotivité et chronaxie de subordination. 
(Emotivity and chronaxy of subordination.) Année 
— 1931, 32, 197-200.—The chronaxy of two 
acial muscles has been measured on 16 subjects both 
in a normal and in an emotional state (before and after 
a pistol shot was fired). The results show that the 
chronaxy is influenced by the introduction of such a 
disturbance: the variation in chronaxy appears some 
four or five minutes after the shot has been given, 
rises progressively, and returns to the initial value 
after about 15 minutes. This variation may be an 
increase or a decrease in the chronaxy values.— 
G. de Montpellier (Clark). 

2286. Ulp, C. M. Models in motion. J. Higher 
Educ., 1933, 4, 19-22.—The study deals with use of 
models in motion to supplement both life and sketch 
classes. The plan is based upon a specially designed 
motion picture film which provides cycles of identical 
action. A film entitied Models in Motion is produced 
by Eastman Teaching Films. Unanimous judgments 
of instructors using films and those observing are 
for a marked improvement both in the advanced 
classes and for beginning students.—R. A. Brotemarkle 
(Pennsylvania). 

2287. Young, P. T. Food preferences and the 

tion of eating. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 
167-176.—A review of the literature on hunger and 
appetite as it relates to food preference. The author 
concludes that “The distinction between hunger and 
appetite and the prevailing oa of appetite 
afford no basis for explaining the facts of food pref- 
erence, the results of free-choice feeding experiments, 
and the existence of specific cravings and aversions.”’ 
A biochemical and behavioral approach to the 
problems is suggested. 24 references.—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

[See also abstracts 2199, 2244, 2326, 2364, 2367. ] 
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2288. Bierens de Haan, J. A. Het dier als lid der 
gemeenschap. (The animal as a member of society.) 
Mensch en Maatschappij, 1931, 7, No. 5.—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 

2289. Bruce, R. H. The effect of removal of re- 
ward on the maze performance of rats. II. Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Psychol., 1932, 6, 65-73.—Removal of 
reward from rats run in a square maze every 48 hours 
led to a significant increase in the time and excess 
distance scores. Use of a strange food box led to a 
significant increase in ot distance and time, but 
the influence of the changed conditions was tempo- 

rary.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

"2290. Bruce, R. H. The effect of removal of re- 
ward on the maze of rats. II. Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Ps , 1932, 6, 75-82.—In this experi- 
ment the food was removed by placing it behind a wire 
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screen. Such a removal of food at the twelfth and 
subsequent trials led to a marked increase in time and 
distance. The disturbance of maze performance was 
significantly less than when food had been completely 
removed. The presence of food, although it was 
inaccessible, led to orientation toward the food box 

eater than that of the previous experiments without 
ood. ‘When the rats with the food entirely removed 
from the box were made ‘double-hungry’ their per- 
formance increased to a level of 22.5 units of excess 
distance per rat, while the performance of the rats 
with the food present but uneatable dropped to a 
level of 2.15 units of excess distance per rat."’ It is 
suggested, in explanation of this result, that food 
which could be seen and smelled although not eaten 
possessed a “ reward"’ value which gave orientation to 
the behavior.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2291. Commins, W. D. A note on the learning of 
elevated mazes by rats. J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 
41, 481-482.—The opinion is advanced that the 
greater ease with which rats master elevated mazes, as 
compared with floor mazes, results from the greater 
use they make of vision and visual cues—the behavior 
then bordering upon insight.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

2292. ——_ C. T. The effect of doors on latent 
learning. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 49-58.—The 
existence of doors to prevent retracing decreased the 
time and error scores of rats learning to run a 14-unit 
multiple-T maze and a rectangular maze. Rats hav- 
ing “latent learning” (placed for 18 hours a day for 
4 days in a maze without doors and with no reward) 
retraced less than did rats having no “latent learn- 
ing."’ The introduction of doors at first acted as a 
distraction to rats already acquainted with the maze. 
The existence or non-existence of doors did not 
significantly influence the efficiency of rats already 
acquainted with the maze.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2293. Dennis, W., Henneman, R. H., & Varner, 
W. B. A further study of the initial maze behavior 
of rats. J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 41, 358-368.—In con- 
tinuation of an earlier study in which it had been found 
that the rat in its initial behavior on an elevated maze 
made many fewer errors than a truly random behavior 
would indicate (see VII: 1327), initial choices on three 
additional mazes have been analyzed. The same 
principle is again demonstrated. From further study 
of the data it is proposed that two factors may con- 
trol the rat’s initial choice of alternative pathways, 
namely, the relations of these pathways to the bodily 
orientation of the rat as determined by its position 
in the immediately preceding alley, and the relations 
of the pathways to the direction pe poauee more general 
and persistent cue.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2294. Dennis, W., & H R. H. The non- 
random character of initial maze behavior. /. Genet. 
Psychol., 1932, 41, 463.—Erratum.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

2295. Harlow, H. F. Food erences of the 
albino rat. J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 41, 430-438.— 
Male rats just weaned, when given access to different 
kinds of food supplies, exhibited definite preferences. 
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Standard (McCollum) diet and meat were much more 
wate chosen than cheese, corn, oats, or (espe- 

cially) sunflower seed. After being given food limited 
in protein for some time, rats chose a high protein 
diet. Operative elimination of vision, of olfaction, or 
of both, did not alter the food preferences.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2296. Hollingshead, L., & Barton, J. W. A note 
on hunger and thirst as incentives in maze learning. 
J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 133-137.—“In order to 
test the action of hunger and thirst on maze learning 

. . Groups of rats were run through mazes after 
being deprived of food or water for one day; later the 
same rats were run through other mazes after being 
deprived of food or water for three days. The experi- 
mental results were then compared to see if a longer 
period of deprivation of food affected learning favor- 
ably or unfavorably in comparison with the longer 
period of water deprivation.” Two simple and two 
complicated mazes were used. No statistically sig- 
nificant differences were found, but it is suggested 
that deprivation of water for a period of three days 
tends to decrease learning efficiency while deprivation 
of food for the same period tends to have the opposite 
effect. These results are consistent with those found 
by the Columbia workers. The authors suggest that 
water deprivation may lead to partial dehydration of 
the nerve cells and thus offset the efficiency which 
might be expected from the increased motivation.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2297. Honzik, C. H. Cerebral control in the maze 
learning of rats. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 95-132. 
—Blind rats learned a 26-unit elevated T-maze the 
units of which were constantly shifted around without 
changing the pattern. Rotation of the maze and 
removal of the food box led to no significant change in 
efficiency of performance. These results are inter- 
preted as showing that the maze performance was 
independent of directive sensory stimuli outside the 
rat. In order to determine the réle of kinesthesis the 
author introduced short cuts and, in some trials, 
placed the rats at various points of the maze instead 
of in the entrance box. The short cuts disturbed the 
accuracy of performance, but the disturbance is 
regarded by the author as insignificant since it is much 
less than that aroused by actual changes in the maze 
pattern. Since it was possible to cut out a section of 
the maze pathway, and thus a number of kinesthetic 
units, without significantly interfering with the rat's 
performance, it is assumed that kinesthesis was not 
the controlling factor. The only remaining process 
was a cerebral one. Placing the rat on a section of 
the maze preceding a short cut, however, significantly 
disturbed the accuracy of performance subsequent to 
the short cut. “The fro v0 from the ‘put on’ trials 
indicated that the run from the starting platform plus 
the run over the short-cut path was necessary for 
good performance beyond the short cut. This is to 
say that, although a part of the maze was cut out, 
the run to the cut-out portion plus the run over the 
gap enabled the rat to ‘know’ its whereabouts. And 
this knowledge of whereabouts, it is quite certain, 
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was independent of specific directive sensory stimuli.” 
Bibliography.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2298. Horton, G. P. A quantitative study of hear- 
ing in the guinea pig (Cavia cobaya). J. Comp. 
Psychol., 1933, 15, 59-73.—Using the method of con- 
ditioning respiratory responses, the author tested the 
auditory sensitivity of seven guinea pigs. He used 
eight octave tones between 64 and 8192 cycles. The 
sensitivity of the guinea pig approximated, in the 
middle ranges, that of 20 human adults. The animals 
were slightly inferior in the upper and lower ranges. 
Bibliography of 39 references.—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 


2299. Hunter, W. S. The effect of inactivity pro- 
duced by cold upon learning and retention in the 
cockroach, Blatella germanica. J. Genet. Psychol., 
1932, 41, 253-266.—In a discrimination apparatus 
roaches were trained by electric shocks to avoid a 
dark chamber. With control groups learning and 
relearning at normal temperature were compared 
experimental groups (1) learning before and relearning 
after exposure to cold of 3°-6° C., and (2) learning 
initially after such exposure. In different experi- 
mental series different arrangements of exposure- and 
recovery-times were precisely maintained: respec- 
tively, 2 and 1,4 and 1, and 4and 4hours. From the 
group comparisons the conclusions derived are: that 
exposure to cold (with time for subsequent recovery) 
(1) retards learning, and also (2) decreases retention, 
of the darkness-avoiding response; (3) and that the 
retardation of learning is greater after 4 hours’ than 
after 2 hours’ exposure. No explanation of the facts 
seemed warranted from the data alone.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2300. Lipmann, O. Tierpsychologie. (Animal 
psychology.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 43, 531- 
533.—A review of 7 studies in animal psychology, 6 
of which are from the United States.—K. F. Muen- 
singer (Colorado). 

2301. Masure, R. H. ing of a Petz’s conure. 
J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 41, 463-476.—A parrot was 
trained successfully (1) in a two-choice light-dark box, 
showing a typical learning rate, (2) in a four-choice 
box with a dark alley to be chosen, in which a place 
habit was at first set up, and (3) in a two-choice red- 
green box. Attention is called to the fact that the 
bird was mildly handled throughout, and was not 
made hungry or punished, but was fed a special 
reward.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2302. McIndoo, N. E. Tropisms and sense organs 
of Coleoptera. Smithsonian Misc. Coll., 1931, 82, 
No. 18. Pp. 70.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2303. McKinney, F. Identical sensory elements 
versus functional equivalents in visual transfer 
reactions. J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 41, 483-489.— 
Rats were trained to choose one member of a pair 
of patterns, were next confronted with a strange pair 
20 times and their free choices noted, and were then 
retrained on the original stimuli before being con- 
fronted with a new test pair. Perfect transfer was 
made to a stimulus that involved no common retinal 
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elements yet appeared similar in general pattern, a 
fact explicable only in terms of “functional equiva- 
lence of stimuli."’ Attention is called to the necessity 
of interpreting the theory of “transfer by identical 
elements” to include identity of relations.—J/. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2304. Michel, K. Die Akkommodation des Schian- 
genauges. (Accommodation of the snake's eye.) 
Jenaische Zsch. f. Naturwiss., 1932, 66, H. 3.— 
(Not seen). 

2305. M er, K. F., & Mize, R.H. The sen- 
sitivity of the te rat to electric shock: threshold 
and skin resistance. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 
139-148.—The threshold of sensitivity for a group 
of rats one to six months old averaged 0.077 + 0.02 
milliampere D.C. Rats in the above age range had 
an average skin resistance of 338,000 ohms with an 
average deviation of 186,000 ohms. The total average 
variation per animal between two measurements was 
195,000 ohms. An interval of approximately two 
minutes separated the two measurements. The 
authors suggest, in the light of work with human 
subjects, that “the upper limit for experimentation 
with white rats should lie between 0.5 and 1.0 mil- 
liampere of direct current impulses." They also 
urge the use of large external resistances to minimize 
the variation in current due to the wide differences in 
the skin resistance of the animals.—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2306. Perkins, F. T. A further study of configura- 
tional learning in goldfish. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 
14, 508-538.—Goldfish can learn to choose one of 
three absolute light intensities, and to transpose both 
up and down the intensity scale without added train- 
ing. When intensities as well as positions of lights 
are changed the goldfish can choose one light on the 
basis of its relationship to the others. Changing 
patterns of light intensities are learned more quickly 
than stereotyped ones. Medium and dim lights are 
preferred. Insight is a better interpretation of the 
results than is trial and error. The animals’ response 
to total situations conformed with the laws of con- 
figuration and least action. The general notion of 
maturation is applied as an explanatory principle.— 
R. Bellows (Ohio State). 

2307. Ruch, F. L. L’appréciation du temps chez 
le rat blanc. (Perception of time in the white rat.) 
Année psychol., 1931, 32, 118-130.—The works of 
Pavlov on dogs, Woodrow on monkeys, Sams and 
Tolman on rats, Verlaine on wasps, and Beling on 
bees have secured evidences showing that some kind 
of temporal discrimination was present in animals. 
This experiment described an attempt made in order 
to determine the limits of threshold values for such 
discrimination in the case of rats. The method con- 
sisted in placing the animal in a situation provided 
with a punishment device such that the only way to 
get rid of it was by a more or less precise perception of 
the time interval. The apparatus consisted of a 
starting box connected by an alley with an exit door. 
The floors of the alley and the starting box could be 
electrified separately and during any length of time; 
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moreover, the electrical connections worked in such a 
manner that the opening of the exit door was pro- 
duced automatically by the passage of the animal 
through the alley, but only during the proper intérval 
of “safety."’ This period of “safety” began (after 
the animal was placed in the starting box) with the 
breaking of the alley circuit and ended with the 
making of the starting box circuit, so that the punish- 
ment was given if the animal either entered the alley 
too early or remained too long in the box. The period 
of “safety’’ has been progressively reduced from 292 
seconds to 34 seconds, but the time interval between 
the introduction of the animal in the box and the mid- 
point of each period of “safety”’ was kept constant 
at 438 seconds throughout all the experiments. The 
threshold of temporal discrimination is given by 
determining the average time interval between the 
mid-point of the period of “safety” and the first 
entrance in the alley. The value obtained in these 
conditions is 68.3 seconds, or 13% of the standard 
interval (438 sec.).-—-G. de Montpellier (Clark). 


2308. Sarris, E. G. Sind wir berechtigt, vom 
Wortverstindnis des Hundes zu sprechen? (Are we 
justified in speaking of the understanding of words 
by dogs?) Leipzig: Barth, 1933. Pp. 140.—(Not seen). 


2309. Shuey, A. M. Some experiments with 
kittens on the simple alternation problem. J. Genet. 
Psychol., 1932, 41, 393-405.—After 9 kittens had 
learned to step on all three plates of the Jenkins 
problem box, an attempt was made to establish in 
them the habit of reacting alternately to the right and 
left plates. In the first experiment, which permitted 
access to the unused plate 2, little evidence of a con- 
sistent habit appeared; but later when access to plate 
2 was prevented by a screen, the results were some- 
what better, one kitten apparently establishing the 
alternation habit fairly consistently.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


2310. Stern, W. Die neuen Yale-Einrichtungen 
fiir Anthropoidenforschung. (The new Yale facilities 
for anthropoid research.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 
1932, 43, 516.—A brief description of the Yale 
Laboratories for Comparative Psychobiology.—X. F. 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 


2311. Teyrovsky, V. A study of ideational be- 
havior of a garden-warbler, Sylvia borin borin 
(Bodd.). Publ. de la faculté des sciences de I’ Univ. 
Masaryk, 1930, 122. Pp. 36.—A garden warbler 
was confronted with various strings to some of which 
worms were tied. There was no immediate insight 
into the situation, but learning to pull in the strings 
with worms appeared rapidly.—K. F. Muenszinger 
(Colorado). 


2312. Warren, E. R. The position of wood in 
beaver dams. Science, 1932, 75, 194-195.—The 
writer presents the results of his examinations of 
beaver dams, and concludes that the beaver has no 
fixed set of rules governing dam construction.—C. C. 
Neet (Clark). 


2313. Yerkes, R.M. Genetic aspects of grooming, 
a socially important primate behavior pattern. J. Soc. 
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Psychol., 1933, 4, 3-25.—Grooming is a term used to 
describe a social behavior pattern, exhibited by many 
types of primates, in which the skin and hair of a 
companion are manipulated and foreign bodies are 
removed. Typical forms are the skin treatment and 
“flea-picking’’ of chimpanzees and monkeys. In 
this report the author has brought together the 
rather fragmentary and scattered evidence of groom- 
ing with his own observations. After discussing the 
individual and phyletic development of the behavior 
pattern, the author advances the hypothesis that it 
represents the primitive form of altruistic or social 
service. It is possible that it is responsible for the 
origin of several human cultural traits, since there is 
evidence of its existence in only slightly modified 
form among primitive peoples—Z. B. Newman 
(Harvard). 

2314. Yoshioka, J. G. Learning versus skill in 
rats. J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 41, 406-416.—In a 
simple experiment wherein learning involved habitua- 
tion to a new situation and eating 10 sunflower seeds 
in 10 minutes, it is shown that habituation can be 
scored by frequency of defecation, learning, by several 
methods such as number of seeds eaten per day per 
rat or time taken to eat one seed, and skill, by number 
of husk fragments.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2315. Yoshioka, J. G. A further note on size 
preference of albino rats. J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 
41, 489-492.—The author had earlier shown (see 
V: 187) that rats choose large sunflower seeds as 
against small ones in spite of their being of poorer 
quality. It is now found that such choice disappears 
under satiation or under rivalry; also, that after long 
experience with both kinds the small seeds are pre- 
ferred. This is held to show that size preference is 
not a “fixation,’’ but a judgmental response.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2316. Young, P. T. Relative food preferences of 
the white rat. II. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 
149-165.—This paper deals particularly with the 
gradual changes in food preference upon successive 
presentation of pairs of test foods. With repetition 
of the situation, the two foods remaining constant, 
there was an increasing preference for one of the foods. 
Changing one food led to a change in the level of the 
preference curve, the change .being in the direction 
of the more preferred food. The various foods could 
be arranged in a preferential sequence, but their 
position was only relatively stable.—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 


[See also abstracts 2225, 2257, 2259, 2260, 2263, 
2274, 2440. } 
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2317. Hagedoorn, A. C., & oorn, A. L. Doel 
en richting van het erfelijkhei derzoek bij den 
mensch. (Aim and direction of heredity investiga- 
tions in man.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1931, 7, 
No. 1.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2318. Hartman, C. G. Ovulation and transport 
and viability of ova and sperm in the female genital 
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tract. Jn Allen, E., Sex and Internal Secretions. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1932. Pp. 647-733. 
—Part I deals with ovulation and fertilization, as 
follows: Theories of causes of intrafollicular pressure; 
Ovulation as a growth process; Time of ovulation in 
the sexual cycle; Alternation of function between the 
ovaries; Fertilization; Viability of the egg; Fate of 
the unfertilized egg. Part II deals with the transport 
of the ovum and the function of the uterine tubes, as 
follows: How the egg reaches the oviduct; The trans- 
port of ova through the uterine tube; Secretion of the 
tube; Migration and spacing of ova in utero. Part III 
deals with the transport, viability and fate of sper- 
matozoa in the female genital tract, as follows: 
The vagina and the cervix; Transport of spermato- 
zoa through the uterus; The transport of spermatozoa 
through the uterine tubes; Viability of spermato- 
zoa and their survival in the female genital tract; 
Sperm transport and the sex ratio; Fate of dead sper- 
matozoa in the female body: spermatotoxins and 
telegony. Bibliography.—0O. L. Harvey (Boston). 


2319. Koch, H., & Mijten, F. Die Erblichkeit 
der Musikalitét. II. Geneostatistische Untersuchun- 
gen. (The inheritability of musical ability. II. 
Geneostatistical investigations.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 
1931, 121, 104—-136.—The investigation is a continua- 
tion of one that has been presented in the Zsch. f. 
Psychol., 1926, 99, 16. It is an analysis of question- 
naires regarding the native musical ability of persons, 
their parents, grandparents, and collateral ascendants. 
Main results: If both parents and the four grand- 
parents are positively (or negatively) musical, all chil- 
dren are positively (or negatively) musical. If one 
parent is positively musical, the other negatively, 
about half of the children are positively musical. An 
analysis of collaterals determines the native ability of 
children as well as an analysis of direct ascendants. 
In cases where parents and grandparents are without 
exception positive, a study of collaterals may lead to a 
more exact analysis of native musical ability than an 
exclusive analysis of direct ascendants. Through an 
analysis of direct ascendants or of collaterals we get a 
quantitative measure of the probable positive native 
musical ability of an individual. The inheritance of 
common musical talents seems not to be dependent 
upon sex.—H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 

2320. Lottig, H. Hamburger Zwillingsstudien. 
Anthropologisches und Charakterologisches. (Ham- 
burg studies of twins. Anthropological and character- 
ological.) Leipzig: Barth, 1931. Pp. 122.—(Not 
seen). 

2321. Luxenburger, H. Efblichkeit, Keimschidi- 
gung, Konstitution, 1931. (Heredity, germ injury, 
constitution, 1931.) Fortsch. d. Neur. Psychiat. u. 
Grenzgeb., 1933, 5, 1-30.—A review of the literature 
on intermarriage in its relationship to the following 
fields: injury to the germ, constitution, blood groups, 
capillary microscopy, prognosis, the pathol of 
twins, schizophrenia, manic-depressive ychosis, 
epilepsy, hysteria, neuroses, feeble-mindedness, and 
neurology. A large bibliography is appended.—D. S. 
Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 





SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 


2322. Parker, P. A. Variations in the mental 
deve ent of twins. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. 
Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 213-221.—104 pairs of 
mentally retarded and maladjusted twins were 
examined at the Walter E. Fernald State School. 
The twins were of school age. 26 pairs were con- 
sidered to be identical. The majority were diagnosed 
as of moron level; physically they were strikingly 
inferior. Greater differences were shown between 
members of pairs of fraternal twins than between 
identical twins in mental age, IQ, school accomplish- 
ment, height, weight, and head circumference. 
Statistics are presented, including correlations be- 
tween these measures.—M. W. Kuenszel (Chicago). 


2323. Woodall, C. S. The children of mentally 
defective and mentally retarded mothers. Proc. & 
Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 
328-354.—Examination of the offspring of all mothers 
who have been patients of the Walter E. Fernald 
State School shows that out of the 385 children of 192 
mothers 128 died, most of them dying in infancy. 
Examinations by means of the Fernald ten-point 
scale were obtained on 119 children over six years of 
age. Their mental levels ranged from imbecility to 
superior mentality; 16% were of average or superior 
mentality, while 44% were mentally defective. The 
average mental level and the general physique of this 
sampling of children were superior to those of their 
mothers. There was a high positive correlation be- 
tween the I1Q’s of mothers and children. This cor- 
relation was most marked in those mothers who ap- 
peared to be of the hereditary defective type. Two 
possible theories about the nature of mental defect are 
presented and the transmission of mental defect 
discussed in the light of these theories. 18 statistical 
tables present the data.—M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 2377, 2432. ] 
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2324. Adler, A. Zum Thema: Sexuelle Perver- 
sionen. (Contribution to the topic of sexual perver- 
sions.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1932, 10, 401- 
409.—Adler presents evidence for the bisexuality of 
all human beings. Laqueur, 1927, discovered that 
hormones of the opposite sex are found in the urine 
of all human beings. Bran, however, found that in 
the cases of nine homosexuals the same facts hold 
true, viz., the presence in the urine of hormones of 
the opposite sex. Further, the existence of both true 
and pseudo-hermaphrodites lends added support to 
the normal structural evidences of bisexuality. Adler 
believes that the future study of twins may throw 
further interesting light on the nature of the herma- 
phroditism present in everyone. These physical facts 
are, however, of no causal significance in the cases 
of homosexuality. This perversion is developed as a 
direct consequence of social tendencies organized in 
early childhood. These tendencies are the result of 
over-indulgence by parents which make the individual 
inert in establishing normal social relationships, and 
afraid of the uncertainties of life. All homosexuals, 
Adler finds, are socially maladaptive individuals who 
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have been over-indulged and unfitted for a self- 
dependent attack upon life’s problems. Corrective 
treatment is not impossible, but difficult. They are 
not incurable, as is usually maintained.—O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 


2325. Alexander, F. The of emotional 
attitudes in the psychoanalytical situation. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 35—-43.—The classical attitude 
in the psychoanalytic procedure is objective and 
unemotional. There are instances, however, where 
the analysis is assisted by use of the “principle of 
relaxation’’ in which the analyst purposely creates 
an easy atmosphere by adjusting his own attitude to 
Waar ee mood of the patient.—H. Peak 

ale). 


2326. Allen, E. [Ed.}. Sex and internal secre- 
tions. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1932. Pp. 
xxii + 951. $10.00.—21 contributors, actively 
engaged in investigation, here attempt to bring up 
to date the findings of recent research in their own 
particular fields. The articles are logically arranged 
so as to cover the rapid accumulation of experimental 
evidence in ‘these subjects. Only the last chapter 
deals in the main with man. Chapters deal with: 
General biological introduction (F. R. Lillie); Inter- 
relation of genic and endocrine factors in sex (C. H. 
Danforth); Genetics of sex in Drosophila (C. B. 
Bridges); Embryological foundations of sex in verte- 
brates (B. H. Willier); Sex deviations, inversions, 
and parabiosis (E. Witschi); Metabolism and sex 
(O. Riddle); Biology of the testis (C. R. Moore); 
Biochemistry and assay of testis hormone (F. C. 
Koch); Ovarian follicular hormone, theelin, animal 
reactions (E. Allen); Biochemistry of the follicular 
hormone, theelin (E. A. Doisy); Physiology of the 
corpus luteum (F. L. Hisaw); The mammary glands 
(C. W. Turner); Plumage tests in birds (L. V. Domm, 
Mary Juhn, and R. G. Conmtann’ ; Ovulation and the 
transport and viability of ova and sperm in the female 
genital tract (C. G. Hartman); Effect on the repro- 
ductive system of ablation and implantation of the 
anterior hypophysis (P. E. Smith); Effects of extracts 
of the anterior pituitary and similar active principles 
of blood and urine (E. T. Engle); Anterior pituitary 
changes referable to the reproductive hormones, and 
the influence of the thyroid and the adrenals on genital 
function (A. E. Severinghaus, E. T. Engle, and P. E. 
Smith); Sexual drive (C. P. Stone); Endocrine dis- 
orders in sex function in man (J. P. Pratt).—0O. L. 
Harvey (Boston). 

2327. Andersen, K. Hypnose und Suggestion. 


(Hypnosis and suggestion.) Dresden: Rudolph’sche 
Verl., 1931. Pp. 111. M. 2.00.—(Not seen). 


2328. Awaji, Y. Character test and version quo- 
tient. I. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 1-54.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2329. Awaji, Y. Character test and version quo- 
tient. Il. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 373-414.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2330. Berman, L. Food and character. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1932. Pp. 394. $3.50.—(Not seen). 
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2331. Birnbaum, K. Characterologie und Aus- 
druckskunde. (Characterology and the science of 
expression.) Fortsch. d. Neur. Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 
1932, © am peel is a discussion of the theories 
of McDougall and Kronfeld. The psychoanalytic 
approach to character study as used by Fenichels is 
also treated. The science of expression is handled 
with reference to the work of Lersch in the field of 
mimicry and Flach in the field of expressive move- 
ments. A short bibliography is appended.—D. S. 
Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 

2332. Boehm, F., Fenichel, O., & Reich, W. Wher 
den O komplex. 3 psychoanalytischen Stud- 
ien. (Concerning the Oedipus complex. Three psy- 
choanalytical studies.) Vienna: Int. Psychoanal. 
Verl., 1931. Pp. 59. M. 2.50.—(Not seen). 

2333. Braatéy, T. insides Freud. (Beyond 
Freud.) Oslo: Sénner, 1931. Pp. 100. N.Kr. 4.50.— 
In a humorous book, this Norwegian author, known 
for his wit, tries to work out some unconscious factors 
in the development of psychoanalysis. In general, 
he agrees with Freud’s theories, although criticizing 
certain particulars. Freud will remain the great 
sexual reformer, “after whom it will be harder to 
lie."” When, however, Freud speaks as a sociologist 
and a reformer of civilization, he is bourgeois and 
belongs to a “ past generation.’’ Most important, in 
connection with some subtle self-observations, Braatéy 
brings out the pragmatic conclusion that the term 
“castration anxiety” should be replaced by “father 
anxiety."’ The stimulating quality of this book lies 
in its original premises as well as in the demonstration 
that Freud must at some time have diagnosed cas- 
tration anxiety in himself—M. E. Morse (Hyatts- 
ville, Md.) 

2334. Buttgereitt, H. Fiihrergestalten in der 
Schulklasse. (The personality of leaders in school 
classes.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 43, 369-413. 
—This study is based on the point of view that school 
children in a certain grade do not merely constitute 
a sum of individuals, but form an organic community. 
Its aims were to find out what form leadership takes, 
how the class reacts to it, and what the characteristics 
are that make certain children apt to become leaders. 
The subjects were boys 10 to 16 years old, who during 
their gymnasium period were given the instruction to 
arrange the exercises, apparatus, and games among 
themselves, and who were asked afterwards certain 
specific questions about their leaders. The charac- 
teristics that produced leaders were superiority in 
age, strength, skill, and knowledge; the leader is 
characterized also by his ability to estimate a situa- 
tion, emotional sensitivity, aggressiveness, self-assur- 
ance, and a feeling of social responsibility.—K. F. 
Muenszinger (Colorado). 


2335. m, H. A primer of psychical re- 
search. New York: Ives Washburn, 1932, Pp. 117. 
$1.00.—(Not seen). 

2336. Clark, L. P. Lincoln: a psycho-biography. 
New York: Scribner, 1933. Pp. ix + 570. $3.50. 
This is not a narrative, but a study of personality 
from a mildly psychoanalytic (Freudian) point of 














2337-2344 


view. The significance of Lincoln's infantile attach- 
ments to his mother on the one hand, affecting pro- 
foundly his relationship with persons under his care, 
and to his father on the other, affecting more par- 
ticularly his relationship towards the Constitution 
and vested authority, is emphasized. His psycholog- 
ical development away from the wishful thinking 
of infancy into the realistic thinking of adult emotional 
maturity is the theme of the story. Three times the 
author digresses to discuss in turn, in simple technical 
language, the analytic significance of Lincoln's depres- 
sive psychoneurosis, so near to melancholia; his 
religious concepts; and his superstition concerning 
his own death. Brief psychoanalytic sketches of 
other outstanding personalities living at the time are 
supplied passim. The author directs attention to the 
absence of sadism in Lincoln’s emotional life. A 
bibliography of over 100 references is appended. The 
index is especially detailed and comprehensive.— 
O. L. Harvey (Boston). 


2337. Conrad, H. S. The personal equation in 
ratings: I. An experimental determination. . Genet. 
Psychol., 1932, 41, 267-293.—Two small groups of 12 
children each, selected at random from two nursery 
schools, were rated by 3 and 5 teachers respectively; 
and the mean and SD of each judge’s ratings were 
objectively adjusted on the basis of the mean and 
SD of the average of IQ’s from a battery of intelli- 
gence tests. The personal-equation effect was then 
defined as the difference between the correlation of 
the adjusted ratings with the IQ criterion and the cor- 
relation of the unadjusted ratings with that criterion. 
Of the 21 determinations the mean effect of the per- 
sonal equation was shown only to reduce a correlation 
of .722 to .705. Certain recommendations are made 
for rating scale technique.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


2338. Crux, J., & ne F. Eignungsuntersu- 
chung und Tiefenpsychologie. (Investigations of 
capacity and depth psychology.) Psychol. u. Med., 
1932, 4, 378-387.—In attempting to devise methods 
of fitting the right man to the right place, the test 
procedures which reveal only a cross section of the 
individual's personality are inadequate and must be 
supplemented by the investigation of the more funda- 
mental aspects, such as the masculine and feminine 
characteristics of mind and body structure in their 
relation to capacities and bents.—H. Peak (Yale). 

2339. Dell, F. Am autobiographical critique. 
Psychoanal. Quar., 1932, 1, 715-730.—The author 
reviews his life from a psychoanalytical point of view, 
discussing childhood incidents and their unrealized 
effect on later literary productions and the motiva- 
tions that they occasioned in his life, and the now 
apparent personal problem solutions expressed in his 
literary and socio-economic strivings.—M. H. Erick- 
son (Worcester State Hospital). 

2340. Deonna, W. De la planéte Mars en terre 
sainte. Art et subconscient: un médium peintre: 
Héléne Smith. (From the planet Mars to consecrated 

round. Art and the subconscious; a medium-painter, 
Héléne Smith.) Paris: Boccard, 1932. Pp. 410.— 
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This medium-painter is the same described by Flour- 
noy in his book Des Indes a la Planéte Mars. The 
author wishes to add another chapter to this interest- 
ing study of Flournoy’s in studying the last phase of 
mediumistic activity of Héléne Smith—the pictorial 
and religious phase, which is well illustrated by un- 
published documents.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2341. Deutsch, H. On female homosexuality. 
Psychoanal. Quar., 1932, 1, 484-510.—On the basis 
of the analysis of eleven cases of homosexual women, 
citing in part two in particular, the author elaborates 
on the development, manifestations, and handling of 
female homosexuality. She portrays the réle in 
specific cases in the development of female inversion 
of early castration complexes, masturbation complex, 
the (Edipus complex, and sibling jealousy. She dis- 
cusses the role of the Passivitdtsschub occurring at 
pony. which may result in prolonged oscillation 

tween active and passive réles, with later mani- 
festation of this oscillation in homosexual practices. 
She cites the occurrence of mother-child réles in 
homosexuality as a spontaneous solution of such 
oscillation conflicts. She believes the most common 
type of female homosexuality is the phallic type, which 
negates lack of penis.—M. H. Erickson (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

2342. Federn, P. Ego feeling in dreams. 
Psychoanal. Quar., 1932, 1, 511-542.—Ego feeling is 
the totality of feeling concerning the existence of the 
self. Divisions are psychic and somatic ego, either of 
which may be active or passive. It is the original nar- 
cissistic investment of the ego. Ego feeling, particu- 
larly bodily, is deficient in dreams but present in the 
state of “estrangement” (Entfremdung), which is char- 
acterized by withdrawal of object libido and is a loss 
of ability to perceive objects with one’s own ego feel- 
ing. The author discusses variations in ego feeling, 
using introspections of hisown dreams. He elaborates 
on ego orientatiou, citing various clinical examples. 
He elaborates on the significance of the differences 
in ego feeling in dreams, closing with a discussion of 
the réle of the will in dreams, defining the will as the 
turning of the whole ego cathexis to particular activi- 
ties. —M. H. Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 

2343. Feigenbaum, D. Note on the theory of 
libidinal types. Psychoanal. r., 1932, 1, 543- 
544.—The author feels that Freud’s libidinal types 
(see VI: 4820) may not be phylogenetically of the 
same order, but may represent a progression from erot- 
ic to narcissistic to compulsive, paralleling mee 
ment from id to ego to super-ego. This throws light 
on libidinal type pathology, indicating the least 
pathoplastic power in the purely erotic type. Hence 
mixtures of types “upward” from id to super-ego 
would increase pathoplasticity and vice versa.— 
M. H. Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 

2344. Fenichel, O. Outline of clinical psycho- 
analysis. Psychoanal. r., 1932, 1, 545-652.— 
Third instalment (see VI: 3915; VII: 145); chapters 
III and IV. The author discusses inhibited states, 
classifying them as those showing a constant repres- 
sive struggle, those in which inhibition serves 
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super-ego, and those of inhibitions of the sexualized 
ego functions. There is a discussion of minor inhibi- 
tory states, such as inhibition of thinking, speech, 
learning, music appreciation, depersonalization, etc. 
Traumatic neuroses are discussed as to manifestations 
of conversion hysteria, the traumatic element proper, 
reactivated anxiety, and ego conflicts. Chapter IV 
deals with compulsion neuroses. These are charac- 
terized by compulsive, punitive or expiatory, atone- 
ment, and biphasic symptoms. They differ from 
hysteria in awareness of offensive instinctual impulses, 
defensive symptoms, “internalization,” prominence 
of the super-ego, biphasic symptoms, and anal sadism 
with genital masturbation. These points are exten- 
sively discussed. Analysis of the neurosis is con- 
sidered difficult because of the difficulty in learning 
from what it was originally transferred, the splitting 
of the ego (so far as helping the analyst is concerned), 
the counter-cathexis isolating feeling from thinking, 
the sexualization of speech and thought, and the 
secondary gain from the neurosis.—M. H. Erickson 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


2345. Fliigel, J.C. Maurice Bedel’s “Jerome”—a 
study of con i Psychoanal. Quar., 1932, 
1, 653-682.—The author discusses Bedel’s novel, 
which centers in a love affair between a French Don 
Juan and a simple, naive, childish, but masterful 
Norwegian girl. The two personalities are analyzed 
in their needs, behavior, and cultural aspects, and the 
inevitable conflict between them is elaborated. A 
psychoanalytical critique runs through the whole 
ys a H. Erickson (Worcester State Hos- 
pital). 


2346. Freud, S. Leonardo da Vinci: a psycho- 
sexual study of infantile reminiscence. (Trans. by 
A. A. Brill, 2nd ed.) New York: Dodd, Mead, 1932. 
Pp. 138. $3.00.—(Not seen). 


2347. Friedmann, A. Erste Schulerinne en. 
(Earliest school memories.) Int. Zsch. Indiv.-psychol., 
1932, 10, 425-430.—A collection of very brief reports 
of some 11 members of various professions. The 
discussion shows the fundamental personal tendencies 
revealed in such reports. Attention is called to the 
fact that many patients who are not otherwise induced 
to talk can be started by this topic in significant clini- 
cal discussions. Most individuals, according to 
Friedmann, seem to gain real enjoyment from early 
school memories, whether the content be pleasant or 


unpleasant.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


2348. L. Ju ents of occupations 
from printed photographs. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 
4, 128-134.—The subjects were asked to determine 
which of a pair of presented photographs belonged to 
each of the two known occupations. Six series of 
comparisons were made between four occupations, 
with 31 or 32 pairs in each series. The occupations 
were: men of science, men of letters, politicians, and 
business men. Better than chance results were 
obtained. The reasons given by the judges seemed to 
— little or no significance.—E. B. Newman (Har- 
vard). 


2345-2353 


2349. Gross, K. Ein Fall von Pidophilie und 
e. (A case of pedophilia and pathological 
lying-) ahrb. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1932, 48, 144-153. 
—The case is that of a 20-year-old hysterical girl 
who, after having served a prison sentence, was 
recommended by the institutional authorities to a 
family having two sons of 13 and 14 years. She soon 
seduced the older boy, playing with extraordinary 
cleverness on his fantasy and romanticism. When 
discovered, she ran away with both boys. She was 
judged a psychopathic personality, only partially 
responsible because of her abnormal absorption in 
fantasies. The case is noteworthy for the psychologi- 
cal understanding of juvenile delinquency. Its 
special features are the relationship of the older girl 
to the younger boys, and the aggressiveness which 
gave her the male réle, although otherwise her make- 
up showed no masculine characteristics.—M. E. 
Morse (Hyattsville, Md.). 


2350. Gruebl, M. A. Ein Fall von nervisem 
Erbrechen. (Acaseof nervous vomiting.) Int. Zsch. 
f. Indiv.-psychol., 1932, 10, 433-436.—Report of a 
case history showing course of development and 
successful corrective treatment. The case is that of 
the only son of a day laborer, a boy of superior 
intelligence, large of frame for his age, yet extraor- 
dinarily shy. The etiology involved mainly over- 
attention of the mother.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


2351. Hara, S. An analytical and statistical study 
of “Deshabari,”’ a special character-type. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1932, 7, 351-372.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2352. Heinrich, E. Zahne und Zahnheilkunde im 
Lichte der Psychoanalyse. (Teeth and dentistry in 
the light of psychoanalysis.) Psychoanal. Praxis, 
1932, 2, 18-30; 70-77.—This book is especially val- 
uable to psychotherapists because it is written by a 
dentist. To dental patients, their teeth are the focus 
of interest, and their total attitude is greatly in- 
fluenced thereby. The close relationship between 
teeth and psyche, although unnoticed by medicine, 
has long been recognized by superstition and 
popular customs. Heinrich has collected interesting 
facts on this connection from folk-lore and current 
references to the teeth. In both instances, the tooth 
has a sexual meaning which strikingly recalls the 
symbolism of many dreams. The attitude of the 
neurotic patient to the dentist has often been treated 
from the psychoanalytical standpoint. Heinrich adds 
his own observations and refers to Stern’s and 
Stekel’s reports of dentist-phobia. Oral-erotic ten- 
dencies and identification of the dentist with the 
father play a large part here. Heinrich also reports 
a woman with an obstinate ulcerative stomatitis, 
which, as analysis showed, was the expression of an 
erotic conflict. In another case, insufficient func- 
tioning of the palate was interpreted as the patient's 
identification with his wife’s illness.—M. E. Morse 
(Hyattsville, Md.). 

2353. Jenkins, R. L., & Ackerson, L. The study 
of the as a statistical method. J. Juv. Res., 
1933, 17, 1-9.—The report describes a variety of 
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card-sorting method for tracking down types—i.e., 
clusters of individuals with characters in common. 
The method includes, first, the selection of a variable 
around which a type may properly cluster. The pro- 
gressive selection of othe r dimensions of the type 
involves the comparison of expected and observed 
frequencies of association of the various items avail- 
able for consideration. Generally that variable is 
selected for a dimension, the inclusion of which pro- 
duces the highest ratio of observed to expected cases. 
The method is applicable only to large bodies of data. 
An encephalitic and a pre-delinquent behavior type 
are among those located by the authors in their 
analysis of the behavior problem histories of 5000 
cases reported to the Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2354. Jung, C.G. Essai de psychologie analytique- 
(Essay on analytical psychology.) (Trans. by J- 
Le Lay.) . Paris: Stock, 1931. Pp. 200.—Jung’s 
theory derives both from Freud and from Adler; this 
theory is expounded in the books of selections which 
the translator has brought together. The topics 
are: psychical problems of the different ages in man; 
the mental problem of the modern man; the earthly 
conditioning of the soul; analytical psychology in 
its relation to poetry; marriage as a psychological 
relationship; and woman in Europe.—Math. H. P%é- 
ron (Sorbonne). 

2355. Nacht, S. Sur deux cas de traitement 
psychanalytique suivi de guérisons rapides. (Two 
cases of psychoanalytic treatment followed by rapid 
recovery.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1932, 5, 441-444.— 
Brief report of short analysis in a case of sexual impo- 
tence and another case of obsessional neurosis. The 
former case, by the end of six weeks, had produced the 
usual analytic material connected with (edipus and 
castration complexes, etc., and then was cured of his 
impotence and relieved of the sadistic fantasies of 
which he had complained. The material is summa- 
rized, and itis suggested that the rapidity with which it 
appeared and with which a cure was effected was due to 
the fact that there was almost none of the resistance 
usually encountered in patients. This was the case of a 
27-year-old man; the second case was that of a 17-year- 
old girl who for three years had suffered from many 
obsessions. During the first twelve analytic hours 
the girl did not talk; an interpretation was then given 
which started her to work on her illness. She then 
produced material rapidly, and the therapeutic effect 
of interpretations was almost immediate. Six months 
after the conclusion of the analysis she was still well. 
Both these cases had been given much medical treat- 
ment prior to analysis.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic). 


2356. Neumann, J. Expressionismus als Lebens- 
stil. (Expressionism as a style of life.) Zsch. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1932, 43, 414-460.—By “style of life” 
is meant the “law of individual unity of the per- 
sonality,’’ the peculiarity of personality as it expresses 
itself in the direction and control of the development of 
one’s life. The study consists of a case report of a 
neurotic young woman who painted expressionistic 
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uired a new style of painting as 
she overcame her difficulties (largely through an 


pictures and who 


analysis of her dreams). This case is made the 
occasion for an analysis of modern tendencies in 
painting.—K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 

2357. Nunberg, H. Allgemeine Neurosenlehre 
auf psychoanalytischer Grundlage. (The general 
theory of neuroses from a psychoanalytic viewpoint.) 
Berlin: Huber, 1932. Pp. 339. M. 12.50.—(Not 
seen). 

2358. Oba, C. On divination by stone. Jap. J. 
(Can) 1932, 7, 267-278.—R. R. Willoughby 

ark). 


2359. Odier, C. Le complexe du petit = (The 
complex of petty profit.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1932, 
5, 402-423.—Five illustrations of the “complex of 
petty profit’’ are given; two healthy men, a neurotic 
woman, a male masochistic neurotic and an impotent 
male patient. Thus the complex may occur in appar- 
ently well adjusted individuals or in neurotics. The 
complex is a displacement of the possessive tenden- 
cies to small sums. Generosity in large matters and 
avarice in small ones seems to be a method of adapt- 
ing to social demands, yet gratifying the possessive 
impulses somewhat. Attempts to cheat are another 
form of the complex, and examples of this are given; 
e.g., the case of a woman who would pick up the 
money with which she was paying for a purchase along 
with the purchase. Reluctance to tip is also a form 
of the complex, and this is illustrated by cases. Some- 
times this complex can become worse and grow into 
actual stealing. Pleasure in cheating may grow into 
an obsession to cheat. Poor people who watch their 
pennies are adapting to reality; rich people who are 
avaricious over small matters, tips, and bargaining or 
cheating, seem to have this complex of petty profit.— 
P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Galdabee Clinic). 


2360. Okabe, Y. A trial of testing out types of 
character among operatives. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 
7, 913-928.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2361. Okamoto, S. Presentation of the materials 
and a consideration on characters of leading per- 
sonalities. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 901-912.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2362. Osty, E., & Osty, M. Les pouvoirs inconnus 
de l’esprit sur la matiére. Premiéres étapes d’une 
recherche. (The unknown powers of the mind over 
matter. First stepsin research.) Paris: Alcan, 1931. 
Pp. 154. Fr. 25.—A completely experimental study 
of the power of paranormal action of a human being 
upon matter. The subject was the Austrian psychic 
medium Rudi Schneider, and the experiments were 
done with careful control and remarkable objectivity. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2363. Plottke, P. Ein Fall von neurotischer Alko- 
holabstinenz. (A case of neurotic alcohol abstinence.) 
Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1932, 10, 436-439.—The 
writer urges that total abstinence as well as indulgence 
in alcohol may be controlled by the same drives of 
fear of inferiority and the urge for recognition 
(Geltungsstreben). An autobiographical sketch pre- 
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sents the course of development of these two drives 
and their conquest through insight gained from 
Adler's expressed eebomtue N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

2364. , W. Milieu und Selbstbestimmung. 
(Milieu an self- determination.) Manns pad. Mag., 
1930, No. 1295. Pp. 166.—Discusses the possible 
scope of the will in self-realization, with particular 
reference to the influence of the milieu and to limita- 
tions imposed by inborn predispositions. If will and 
intellect are strong the individual is more largely the 
product of his own efforts toward self-determination. 
If the will is weak, environmental influences will have 
a greater effect upon him, and he will be less a product 
of his own strivings toward realization; for, the author 
points out, it is in the direction of the milieu that such 
efforts can have considerable effect.—J. L. Jervis 
(Yale). 

2365. Rad6,S. The paths of natural science in the 
light of psychoanalysis. Psychoanal. Quar., 1932, 1, 
683-700.—This article discusses the development of 
scientific determinism from a psychoanalytical point 
of view. The ever-present resistance to the develop- 
ment of any science is suggestive that the principle 
of causality acquires in human thinking an affective 
coloring. Religion, “answering’’ the question of 
causality, gives an affective statement fatal to re- 
search, while scientific determinism invites research. 
This suggests that scientific determinism o a oo 
from a repression of religious determinism and hence 
isa revolt from God with substitute formation, while 
religion is a gratification situation. This revolt 
renders the world unconsciously a mother object. 
Further, the rebellion of the primal horde against 
the father was transferred to the universe. Hence, 
scientific endeavor is an attempt to secure power and 
liberty through mastery. Art is the gratification of 
the pleasure-principle. Scientific concepts originate 
in self-perception animistically shifted to the world.— 
M. H. Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 


2366. Reiner, M. Causality and psychoanalysis. 
Psychoanal. Quar., 1932, 1, 701-714.—This is a reply 
to Rado’s The Paths of Natural Science in the Light of 
Psychoanalysis (see VII: 2365). He feels that 
causality is largely a matter of forming concepts and 
defining them rigidly without their necessarily being 
“right,” or deriving their scientific significance from 
an approximation with reality. He feels that the 
scientific working principle is a similarity between 
things. In physics the introduction of time as a 
fourth dimension eliminates the conception of 
causality and is consummated in the de-anthropo- 
morphization of experience and the establishment of a 
world devoid of consciousness. Determinism and 
causality differ. The former characterizes mathe- 
matics, which has no causality, while causality is 
inherent in psychology. He raises the question of 
relationship in psychoanalysis between phenomena 
observed and means of observation and the advisa- 
bility of completely closed systems of investigation.— 
M. H. Erickson a ae State Hospital). 


2367. Renshaw, S. motility as an index of 
motion picture hcmien” . Educ. Sociol., 1932, 6, 
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2364-2371 


226-230.—The apparatus used for measuring sleep 
motility “consisted of a polygraph driven by a syn- 
chronous motor and carrying 20 pens, each pen being 
moved magnetically through a circuit from a hypno- 
graph, mounted below the springs of each child’s 
bed. The device was so arranged that any shift in 
the posture of the sleeper would interrupt the flow of 
current in the circuit and indite upon the tape a mark 
which indicated the number of breaker points which 
@ fixed brush as a’result of the movement.’ 

he 170 children, aged 6 to 18 years, who served as 
subjects slept in the experimental bed for 15 nights 
under normal conditions, once after attending the 
movies in the evening, and then 15 more nights under 
normal conditions. Since these children were living 
in an institution, it was possible to control such 
extraneous factors as diet, work and play activities, 
and daily routine. Results are-not given.—F. D. 
McTeer (Detroit City College). 


2368. Riimke, H. C. Inleiding in de karakter- 
kunde. (Introduction to characterology.) Volks- 
Universiteits-bibliothek. No. 45, 1930.—(Not seen). 


2369. Schertel, E. Der erotische Komplex: Unter- 
suchungen zum Problem der paranomalen Erotik 
in Leben, Literatur und Bilderei. (The erotic com- 
plex: investigations of the problem of anomalous 
eroticism in life, literature and pictures.) Berlin: 
Pergamon Verlag, 1932. M. 10.00.—(Not seen). 


2370. Schulsinger, J. Sur quelques principes de 
la psychanalyse en médicine. (Some principles of 
psychoanalysis in medicine.) Thése de méd. de Paris, 
1932. Pp. 79.—Psychoanalysis is not a science, says 
the author, because it does not indicate the causes of 
the syndromes which it studies, but their final reasons. 
Its fundamental principle, the unconscious, is a 
metaphysical notion. In creating a dynamic concept 
of psychology, it does rot furnish a more profound 
comprehension of psychic phenomena, because it 
does not justify the assimilation of psychic phenomena 
by physical mechanisms which would authorize the 
introduction into psychology of notions borrowed 
from the world at large. An integral science of purely 
psychological psychic phenomena does not exist. 
The individual is a whole made up of interdependent 
functions. The reason for one is found in the others. — 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2371. Siebert, K. Fehlleistung und Traum. (Mis- 
takes and dreams.) Vienna, Leipzig: Braumiiller, 
1932. Pp. 179. M. 5.70.—Siebert’s theory is as 
follows: The unconscious can be made accessible 
through analogy by an unconscious process, ‘the 
fundamental factor,’’ which is directed by a force 
analogous to the will. Conscious processes are active 
unconscious automatisms. The author stands largely 
on the ground of Gestalt psychology, and his auto- 
matism appears as a derivative of Pavlov’s reflex 
psychology. He also gives great importance to the 
will in Ach’s sense. Although the psyche contains a 
“mysterious,”” immanent active principle, Siebert 
assumes a “‘law of conservation of psychic energy,”’ 
and distinguishes between potential and kinetic 
energy. The former appears in all phenomena ex- 











2372-2378 


pressing anxiety or a wish. He also postulates a “law 
of formation of psychic results,’’ founded on practice, 
habituation, and rationalization. These are auto- 
matically related through the conditioning situation, 
which is the determining factor in all mistakes and 
dreams. Slips are purely automatic occurrences 
which spring from “right intentions’’ opposed by 
stronger unconscious tendencies. As dream automa- 
tisms have less energy than consciously directed func- 
tions, similar slips occur in dreams. Dream symbolism 
is incorrect automatism. Siebert distinguishes: 
(1) primary dream formations resulting from external 
or internal physical stimuli; and (2) secondary dream 
formations, which represent an independent elabora- 
tion of the primary phenomena. Psychic processes 
of conscious life play a large part in them, and the 
tendencies are worked out logically —M. E. Morse 
(Hyattsville, Md.). 


2372. Smith, M. Group judgments in the field of 
personality traits. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 14, 562- 
565.—The highest individual correlation (of the per- 
centage distribution of the frequency of occurrence 
of 60 traits with individual judgments) and the 
highest group correlation are lower than in a previous 
study by Gordon. Grouped correlations are dis- 
tinctly higher than the average of the scores composing 
the group. Grouping scores is a desirable method of 
increasing correlations.—R. Bellows (Ohio State). 


2373. Sokolnicka, E. Sur un cas de guérison rapide- 
(A case of rapid recovery.) Rev. fr. de psychoanall., 
1932, 5, 440.—A brief note on the analysis of a 
young married woman who suffered from anxiety, 
insomnia, and physical ill health. In seventeen 
analytic interviews the typical analytic cycle with 
regard to the material on (Edipus situation, etc., was 
completed. Possibly the rapidity of the cure—the 
symptoms disappearing at the end of the seventeen 
interviews—was due to the treatment having started 
only two months after the enset of the neurotic 
symptoms.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guid- 
ance Clinic). 

2374. Stoltenhoff, H. Ue iebe und 
Liebe. (Transference love and normallove.) Zenibl. 
f. Psychotherap., 1932, 5, 464-477.—The author's 
purpose is to define transference phenomena (which 
include not only love, but hate, suspicion, etc.), to 
clear up misunderstandings concerning them, and 
differentiate them from the corresponding “normal” 
attitudes. The criteria for transference attitudes 
are: (1) They are exclusively repetitions of strongly 
affective attitudes which arose in early life and were 
adequate at that time. The analytic situation does 
not provoke them, but, in contradistinction to non- 
analytic situations, it does not repress them, allowing 
them to appear in pure culture and utilizing them for 
treatment. (2) They occur compulsively and bear no 
adequate relation to reality. The normal process of 
falling in love is determined to some degree by infantile 
presentations, but it has greater objectivity than 
transference love. In all transference phenomena, 
the primary thing is a preformed attitude, which 
works itself out in a neutral situation. Furthermore, 
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the normal individual takes his normality for granted, 
while the abnormal always pushes his personality into 
the foreground, giving it a fictitious interest and 
importance. (3) The genetic difference between 
transference attitudes and those phenomenologically 
similar is that the original experiences, which were 
closely connected with the occurrence of the neurosis, 
were not integrated but were unsuccessfully repressed. 
Hence the constant relationships of repression, resis- 
May’ and transference.—M. E. Morse (Hyattsville, 

2375. Stone,C.P. Sexualdrive. Jn Allen, E., Sex 
and Internal Secretions. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1932. Pp. 828-879.—Part I deals with 
methods in general, including frequency of response; 
counterbalance of motives; presence or absence; and 
self-observation and standard test procedure. Part 
II, inferring the strength of drive, deals with fre- 
quency of response (direct enumeration of sexual 
acts; frequency as measured by the activity method; 
nesting activity in female rats; obstruction method); 
the balance and contrast of motives method (food 
versus sexual object; learning method); and the pres- 
ence and absence method (genetic aspects of drive; 
reduction of the sexual libido; subjective method as 
applied to man; standardized test procedure). The 
author insists on carefully controlled experimental 
studies. “It is the author’s belief that scientists 
have no alternative to placing representative men and 
women in controlled experimental situations in order 
to gather from them basic data on the subject of sexual 
drive, particularly such expressions of sexuality as are 
determined by controllable factors.’’ Bibliography 
of about 50 references; 16 illustrations; 15 tables.— 
O. L. Harvey (Boston). 


2376. Taft, J. The time element in therapy. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 65-79.—“ Here is in 
the simplest of terms (in terms of reactions to time) 
a real criterion for therapy, an inner norm which can 
operate from the moment the person enters your 
office to the moment he departs. . If I believe 
one hour has value, even if another follows; if I admit 
the client's right to go as well as to come. . . . If 
I maintain at the same time my own rights in time 
as well as my responsibility and limitations and respect 
his necessity to work out his own way of meeting an 
event, even when it involves opposition to mine, then 
I have provided the essentials of a therapeutic situa- 
tion.'’"—H. Peak (Yale). 

2377. Tanaka, H. An experiment on the relations 
between the of the blood and temperaments. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 55-66.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2378. Treadway, W.L. Drug addiction and meas- 
ures for its prevention in the United States. /. Amer. 
Med. Asso., 1932, 99, 372-379.—It is probable that 
there is not more than one narcotic drug addict to 
each 1000 of the general population in the U.S. It is 
estimated that 80% of present addiction occurs in the 
underworld. The ratio of male to female addicts is 
about 4 to 1. The educational status of drug addicts 
is somewhat above that of the average population 
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because of the relatively higher proportion of the 
professional classes in the addict group. Although 
drug addiction may be observed in smaller towns and 
rural communities as well as in the larger urban 
centers, it is most prevalent in the latter. The greatest 
concentration of addiction is in the 25- to 45-year age 
groups. The geographic distribution of gs to 
licensed retailers and dispensers is shown graphically. 
Among the measures which may be undertaken for 
the prevention of addiction international agreement 
limiting the world manufacture of narcotic drugs to 
the amounts required for medicinal and scientific pur- 
poses would be one of the most effective. Such a 
treaty was made at the Geneva Convention of 1931. 
Other methods of control are discussed.—D. J. Ingle 
(Minnesota). 

2379. Vernon, P. E. Some characteristics of the 
good judge of personality. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 
42-58.—A group of 48 college students was given an 
extensive test and rating battery in an attempt to 
determine whether the high positive correlations of 
subjective ratings and objective tests obtained by an 
occasional judge indicate the presence of greater 
ability in these judges, and, if so, to obtain some clue 
as to the nature of this ability. It was found that no 
judge was consistently successful, the accuracy of the 
judgment depending to a large extent upon the specific 
trait and person judged. The good judge of friends 
and associates is distinguished only in being more 
artistic. Good judges of self tend to be more intelli- 
gent and possessed of a greater sense of humor than 
the average. The good judge of strangers is both 
artistic and intelligent, and is perhaps more asocial 
than the average. The conclusions all depend to a 
large degree upon the specific test used for the trait 
in question.—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 

2380. Witschi, E. Sex deviations, inversion, and 
parabiosis. Jn Allen, E., Sex and Internal Secretions 
Baltimore; Williams & Wilkins, 1932, Pp. 160—245.— 
After discussing the general theories of sex and their 
application to gonochordism, hermaphrodism, and 
intersexuality, the author stresses the constitutional 
bisexuality of the metazoa. Consideration is given 
to genetic and developmental factors in sex devia- 
tions. A section is included on hermaphrodism in 
man.—O. L. Harvey (Boston). 

2381. Yoshimasu, S. Pp se und Erkliren 
der eigenen Triume. II. (Description and explana- 
tion of the author’s dreams.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 
7, 103-132.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

(See also abstracts 2280, 2393, 2412, 2420, 2421, 

2422, 2465, 2478, 2480, 2535, 2543, 2554, 2567, 

2611, 2671. 7 
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2382. Adams, W. S. [Ed.] Sinusitis in mental 


disorder: IV. Bibliography of 


published 
cases of nasal sinusitis ey, is ieendes J. Ment. 
Sci., 1932, 78, 704.—L. M. Hatfield (Maine). 

2383. Andrack, H. Zur Frage der neurotischen 
Nierenblutung. 


(On the neurotic bleeding of the 
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2379-2387 


kidneys.) Wiesbaden: Wiesbadener Ztg., 1932. Pp. 
23.—(Not seen). 


2384. Barbrock, W. Ta im Lichte 
neverer Betrachtungsweisen. (Psychoses of tabes in 
the light of recent points of view.) Bonn: Kubens, 
1931. Pp. 27.—(Not seen). 


2385. Benda, C. E. Probleme der modernen Psy- 
chotherapie. (Problems of modern psychotherapy.) 
Med. Welt, 1932, 8, 256-258.—Benda discusses the 
relationships of conscious and unconscious, the idea 
of gussets which emerges from this conception, 

the psychotherapy adapted to it, in connection 
with other psychotherapeutic schools and the func- 
tions of mental treatment in general. The situation 
today is the reverse of the earlier psychological prob- 
lem. Conscious and unconscious are comprehensible 
only as correlations. The unconscious is not some- 
thing repressed from consciousness and explored by 
going down. It is independent and not immediately 
connected with consciousness. The unconscious of 
the Freudian era is only a reflection of a certain con- 
scious attitude at that period, and is no longer a vital 
problem. Life is known only as a sensory experience 
and is incorporated into the personality only through 
a definite sensory connection. The conscious is only a 
consciousness of meaning. Genetically, the original 
unconscious is gradually, under external pressure, 
replaced by the ego-alien conscious. Affective rela- 
tionship to the environment is narrowed and replaced 
by ideation. Intelligence destroys the unity of the 
individual in exchange for his total valuation and 
socialization. Descartes’ idea of man is superseded 
by Jung’s. Benda’s therapy is that of Jung, combined 
with Schulz’s theory of “layer’’ and “nuclear”’ 
neuroses. The personality type suited for it is much 
rarer than for Freud’s method, and, tragically, the 
treatment never succeeds completely with intelligent 
patients. The essential of any psychotherapy is not 
making material conscious, but breaking the sensory 
connections with consciousness and bringing them 
back into new and deeper connections with life. The 
origins of the neuroses are not necessarily sexual, but 
rather the difficulties of harmonizing individual expe- 
rience with interpretation of the environment. The 
problem of psychotherapy is self-realization from 
within outward. Present-day conflicts lie not only 
in the psyche but also in the spirit of the times.— 
M. E. Morse (Hyattsville, Md.). 


2386. Bieber, J. Explorationsgespriiche zur Er- 
forschung des ens schwachsinniger Kinder. 
(Introductory comments upon the investigation of 
thinking in feeble-minded children.) Berlin: Springer, 


1931. Pp. 74.—(Not seen). 
2387. Blanchet, P. Les ca ies post-trau- 
matiques de Weir-Mitchell et leur devenir. (Post- 


traumatic causalgias of Weir-Mitchell and their 
sequelae.) Paris: Le Francois, 1931. Pp. 260.— 
The author made a thorough examination of a man 
who was wounded in 1914, whose suffering has not 
yet decreased. The study is terminated by a bibliog- 
raphy of 200 items bearing directly upon the causalgia 











2388-2394 


of Weir-Mitchell, each volume being succinctly 
analyzed.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2388. Bronfenbrenner, A. N. Oxycephaly and 
allied skull deformities. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. 
Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 283-289.—Ordinarily 
final skull coalescence occurs at about 30 years of age, 
after the brain has reached its final volume; however, 
it may occur earlier as a result of inherent low growth 
capacity of the brain in certain of the feeble-minded. 
In this case the bone tissue of the skull is usually 
increased, according to X-ray study. At times the 
sutures coalesce earlier “more or less independently 
of the condition of the brain."’ Then the brain meets 
with resistance to normal expansion; a compensatory 
struggle commences within the skull; and the in- 
creased pressure results in marked skull deformities 
of certain types, the most common being oxycephaly. 
In this struggle usually vision and the vigor of the 
growing brain are impaired. The extreme representa- 
tives of this inefficiency of compensation result in 
microcephalic feeble-minded. The factors responsible 
for such limitation of skull adaptability are (1) 
anomalies of osteogenesis in a small group of cases, 
and (2) premature synostosis of the corona! sutures 
in the majority of cases, which is due in general to a 
local intracranial inflammation, including meningitis, 
tuberculous meningitis, and congenital syphilis. 
Photographic and x-ray studies of nine cases illustrate 
the study.—M. W. Kuensel (Chicago). 


2389. Camp, B. M., & Waite, T. E. Report of four 
cases of “mental deficiency” on parole. Proc. & 
Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud, Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 381- 
392.—Out of 150 cases of paroled boys and girls 
studied, 4 girls showed a gain in mental age of approxi- 
mately 3 years. Two factors are thought to have 
contributed to this marked improvement: (1) the 
superiority of the subjective factors in the parole 
environment, and (2) the unusual responsibility placed 
upon these individual cases. Case studies of these 
four are presented.—M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


2390. Capgras, J., & Joaki, E. Psychose mixte. 
Délire hallucinatoire de compensation 4 double 
forme. (Mixed psychosis. Hallucinatory delirium 
with a double form of compensation.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1932, 90, 574-587.—A case history is given 
of a woman whose daughter was killed by a fall while 
climbing in the Alps. At first the mother took up 
spiritualism and communicated with the dead 
daughter. She became manic and later depressed. 
After a period of doubting and confusion, she refused 
to believe her daughter dead, but thought she must 
be shut up in an asylum or conyent. The woman had 
symptoms of both manic-depressive insanity and 
dementia precox.—M. B. Mutichell (George School, 
Pa.). 


2391. Ciampi, L. Contribucién clinica al estudio 
de la pardlisis general infanto-juvenil. (Clinical 
contribution to the study of general paralysis in 
children.) Bol. d. Instit. Psiquiat., 1931, 3, 135-140. 
—Tardy cerebral manifestations of congenital syphilis 
should be more carefully studied, because many cere- 
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bral symptoms vaguely reminiscent of meningitis 
and encephalitis are nothing more es late ~aragy weit 
of hereditary syphilis. author nts four 
typical studies encountered in his clinical work. After 
apparently normal physical and mental developments 
to the ages of 10, 11, 14, and 21 years, the patients 
began to regress mentally, presenting the symptoms 
typical of general paralysis. This disorder is usuall 
preceded through long iods of time by su 
symptoms as headache, dizziness, slight convulsions, 
emotional instability, ready fatiguability, etc. Head 
noises have also been reported. Motor codrdination 
is usually subnormal. hile some authorities main- 
tain that malarial treatment is inadvisable in this 
type of disorder when it is present in youth, the author 
believes it worthy of a trial here—/J. W. Nagge 
(Chicago). 

2392. Ciampi, L. Sobre la nifiez anormal y re- 
tardada. (Concerning abnormal and retarded child- 
hood.) Bol. d. Instit. Psiquiat., 1931, 3, 184-189.— 
The mentally retarded population is larger than real- 
ized. In England one out of 248 inhabitants is so 
retarded, in Germany one out of 450, in France one 
out of 500. Popenoe has maintained that 4% of the 
American population has an IQ below 70. About 6% 
of the natives of Argentina are mentally retarded. 
The author advocates special education for retarded 
groups.—/J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


2393. Clark, L. P. Psychoanalysis and mental 
arrest. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble- 
Mind., 1932, 37, 316-325.—Freudian “depth"’ psy- 
chology is applied to the problem of feeble-minded- 
ness. Intelligence is regarded “as the capacity for 
making identifications with persons and ‘things’ in 
the outer world; for absorbing subject matter, in the 
way of understandings, abilities, and procedures; 
and for testing and using the acquired substance in 
mastering reality.’’ Failure of the instinctual energy 
to be applied to the above processes characterizes 
mental arrest. In these cases either there is a barrier 
against forming identifications or there are personality 
elements which interfere with using what is taken in. 
To the author it seems probable that psychoanalysis 
may loosen some of the fixations in emotional develop- 
ment, which energy in turn could then be applied to 
the processes of mental functioning. Thus training 
and treatment of the feeble-minded could be advanced. 
—M. W. Kuensel (Chicago). 


2394. Clark, L. P. The present and the future 
outlook in the treatment of amentia. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1933, 7, 50-71.—This article upon the training 
treatment of feeble-mindedness is based upon psycho- 
analytic research, and especially emphasizes the fact 
that in these cases libidinal distribution is defective. 
The approach to the problem has been based on the 
uses to which libido and other impulsive energy can 
be put in the process of intellectually grasping the 
outer world and adapting to it. Most of the cases 
studied show that the mentally retarded are either 
severely handicapped by a domineering super-ego 
or are impelled into various y Br of conduct disorder 
because of the conflict between the ego’s weakness 
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and the discipline harshly im upon it.—Z. T. 
Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bureau). 

2395. Claude, H., Baruk, H., & Forestier, J. Les 
encéphalites colibacillaires de 
(The colibacillary 1 halites of schizophrenic type.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 617-623.—Five cases 
are reported of patients with colibacillary infection 
showing mental symptoms of a schizophrenic type.— 
M. B. Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 

2396. Claude, H., Bourguignon, G., & Baruk, H. 
Essai sur les variations spontanées et expérimentales 
de la chronaxie v au cours du sommeil 
cataleptique et de la oarhsbéphetaie rh e, dans 
la catatonie, et dans I’hé e. (Spontaneous 
variations and experiments on vestibular chronaxy 
during cataleptic sleep and the catalepsy in hysteria, 
in catatonia and in hebephrenia.) Ann. méd.-psyc 
1932, 90, 641-658.—-Whenever the stupor was so 
great that the patient could not be, or could hardly 
be, aroused, the vestibular chronaxy was lower than 
normal. On the other hand, whenever the stupor was 
so slight that the patient could be aroused by suitable 
stimulation, the vestibular chronaxy was higher than 
normal. This was true of cataleptic, hysterical, cata- 
tonic, and hebephrenic patients. The chronaxy, 
therefore, seemed to depend upon the degree of the 
stupor rather than upon any factors causing the 
stupor. Some of the patients with lower vestibular 
chronaxies held their heads to one side. They had 
unequal chronaxies, with the lower always on the side 
to which the head was inclined. All patients who held 
their heads erect had equal chronaxies on both sides. 
When in a waking condition, the vestibular chronaxies 
tended toward the normal; those with high chronaxies 
tended to be lower when awake and those with low 
chronaxies tended to be higher when awake. Also 
those with unequal vestibular chronaxies in the 
stupor, had equal ones when awake. There was a 
perfect correlation between the vestibular chronaxy 
and the clinical evolution, but the final evolution 
could not be prejudged.—M. B. Mitchell (George 
School, Pa.). 

2397. Cohn, A. Schizophrenie und Epilepsie. 
(Schizophrenia and epilepsy.) Bonn: Kubens, 1931. 


Pp. 48.—(Not seen). 
2398. Courbon, P., & Tusques, J. Régression com- 
pléte d’un syndrome hé o-catatonique aprés 


mastoidite opérée. (Complete regression of a hebe- 
phrenic-catatonic syndrome after a mastoid opera- 
tion.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 658-662.—A 
female patient 31 yeots old with a history of delirium 
during ah attack of typhoid fever and cachexia showed 
catatonic and hebephrenic symptoms. With the 
onset of mastoiditis, the patient began to eat and 
improve mentally. After a mastoid operation, she 
had become apparently normal and in three months 
had suffered no regression.—M. B. Mitchell (George 
School, Pa.). 

2399. Courtois, A., & André, Y. Délire halluci- 
natoire chez une parkinsonienne encéphalitique. 
(Hallucinatory delirium in a parkinsonian enceph- 
alitic.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 624-627.— 


2395-2403 


Although quite deaf in both ears, a post-encephalitic 
female patient with a parkinsonian syndrome also 
had auditory hallucinations in the left ear. The 
hallucinations, however, were not thought to be of 
an origin.—M. B. Mitchell (George School, 

a 

2400. Cameo, A. C. Sobre las reacciones alucinat- 
orio-delirantes de los p fticos malarizados. (The 
hallucinatory and delirious reactions of paralytic 
patients treated with malaria.) Bol. d. Instit. 
Psiquiat., 1931, 3, 172-179.—With the use of malarial 
inoculation in the treatment of general paralysis 
various mental disturbances subsequent to the treat- 
ment have been noted. These disturbances take the 
form of hallucinatory delirium and have been fre- 
quently interpreted as direct consequences of the 
therapy. The question arises whether the psy- 
chological aberrations concomitant with the treat- 
ment can be directly attributed to it. Patients 
suffering from malaria frequently manifest psychotic 
symptoms. Kraepelin has pointed out that delirium 
resembling that of dementia precox is typically found 
in general paralysis of the insane. However, during 
periods of remission of general paralysis these psy- 
chological aberrations tend to appear, thus suggesting 
that they are related to those special conditions of the 
paralytic processes which determine the remission 
and are not due to the malaria treatment itself. One 
might object to this point of view by maintaining that 
these psychotic states are relatively more frequent 
in malaria-treated paralytics than in those not so 
treated. This is true, but it is also a fact that spon- 
taneous remission of symptoms is also less frequent 
in the non-malarialized paralytic. Since these para- 
noid states are characteristic of periods of remission, 
it follows that they should appear with greater fre- 
quency after treatment with malaria, since it is then 
that the periods of remission become longer. The 
author maintains that malaria inoculation is a shock 
to the nervous system and hence releases the latent 
hereditary tendencies of the individual, which may 
be paranoid, etc. He maintains that the treatment 
with malaria is not the sole cause of the chain of 
psychotic symptoms.—/J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 

2401. Curtius, F. Die neuropathische Familie. 
(The neuropathic family.) Berlin: Ferd. Dimmlers 
Verl., 1932. Pp. 40. M. 2.80.—(Not seen). 


2402. Doll, E. A. Birth lesion as a category of 
mental deficiency. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 
1-13.—It is suggested tentatively that cases of 
feeble- mindedness caused by birth injury are frequent 
enough in incidence to justify their separate classifi- 
cation. A complete diagnosis must include six groups 
of data: (1) clinical status, (2) birth and pre-natal 
history, (3) neo-natal history, (4) genetic or develop- 
mental history, (5) history of pathology other than 
that associated with birth lesions, (6) heredity.—H. 
Peak (Yale). 


2403. Doll, E.A. Outlookforresearch. Tr. School 
Bull., 1933, 28, 165-194.—Rather than set forth a 
definite program of research for the next 25 years it 
seems advisable to review the research problems which 
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are confronting us. They may be grouped as theo- 
retical, clinical problems, causes, treatment, training, 
rehabilitation, and prevention. Is feeble-mindedness 
a quantitative deviation from the normal? Is intelli- 
gence a native capacity, and does its potential develop 
independently of its expression? Is feeble-mindedness 
a biological or a constitutional entity? There are im- 
portant research possibilities in the direction of 
policies of institutional administration. The possi- 
bilities of home training may be added to these lines 
of research.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


2404. Doll, E. A. Problem of the feeble-minded in 
New Jersey: relation of the public schools to the pub- 
lic institutions. 7r. School Buill., 1932-1933, 29, 150—- 
156; 165-173.—In New Jersey sufficient legislation 
has been enacted to provide for the instruction of 
mentally handicapped children. More provision is 
needed for carrying out the intention of such legisla- 
tion. It is important to provide adequate facilities 
for the early detection of the feeble-minded. Large 
schools can provide two classes, smaller ones one 
class. Even one-room schools should provide suitable 
work and sufficient attention for the well-adjusted 
high-grade feeble-minded child. The home situation 
in all cases should be adequately appreciated. Prob- 
ably the majority of the feeble-minded are being cared 
for in competent homes, where families assume the 
responsibility. It is hoped that the experience of the 
public schools and the public institutions may be 
brought to bear in this direction.—E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

2405. Doll, E. A. Education and training of the 
feeble-minded. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. 
Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 99-116.—On the basis of 
recent literature the author critically evaluates the 
principles underlying present education and training 
of the feeble-minded. Since at least 80% of the feeble- 
minded of school age are found in the ‘regular classes 
it is concluded that “the real problem of education 
and training of the feeble-minded is, therefore, a 
community and public school problem.’’ Special 
classes in the public school are said to constitute the 
most important single measure for the social control 
of the feeble-minded. Formerly the special class had 
taken all types and degrees of educationally handi- 
capped children, but this has now been remedied in 
many schools. It is now confronted with the new 
problem of distinguishing between the high-grade 
feeble-minded and the intellectually retarded normal, 
since the educational objectives of the two groups will 
differ. The latter group is distinguished from the 
former not by IQ, but in terms of non-verbal intelli- 
gence, physical development, and. social adjustment. 
Education of the feeble-minded emphasizes manual 
and occupational instruction as contrasted with 
academic learning. Many adjust successfully to the 
social life of home and community. A list of 60 
representative references on the education of the 
mental deficient is appended.—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Chicago). 


2406. Doll, E. A. Psychological aspects of the 
birth-injured mentally deficient. Proc. & Addr. 
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Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 304-311.— 
This report of four years’ work at Vineland emphasizes 
the importance of birth injury as an etiological cate- 
gory of feeble-mindedness, especially with reference 
to the psychological problems involved. 10% of 
the institutional population (over 400 cases) are 
probably birth-injured, according to cautious medical 
diagnoses. It is pointed out that the intelligence of 
these cases is usually seriously underestimated because 
of the handicaps of speech and movement. After 
investigation of a battery of tests and scales, the Binet 
seemed to offer the most satisfactory measurement of 
intelligence. Repeated tests have indicated that as a 
group the birth-injured feeble-minded are charac- 
terized by a delay in mental development quite beyond 
that of the ordinary feeble- ie and further, that 
their motor handicaps seem to be less severe later in 
life. These facts are significant for training. Analysis 
of data on 44 cases showed their median life age to be 
16 years; median mental age 6-7 years; twice as many 
boys as girls; pathology other than birth injury 
negative in 70% of cases; approximately twice as 
many showed spastic as athetoid movements; there 
were cortical lesions in 15 cases, pyramidal in 5, and 
extra-pyramidal in 12. It seems that birth injury 
and mongolism account for half of all secondary 
feeble-mindedness.—M. W. Kuenszel (Chicago). 


2407. Dugas, 1. Les maladies de la mémoire et 
de l’imagination. (Diseases of memory and of imagi- 
nation.) Paris: Vrin, 1932. Pp. 240. Fr. 15.—In 
the first part the author studies the different sorts 
of amnesia (localized, systematized, paramnesia, 
and depersonalization) and emphasizes the réle of 
emotion in diseases of memory. In the second part 
he treats the diseases of imagination, both lack and 
excess, hallucinations and delirium. He explains 
magic by the laws of imagination, and speaks of 
mythomania.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2408. Flatau, G. Zur Geschichte der Psycho- 
therapie. (Concerning the history of psychotherapy.) 
Psychol. u. Med., 1932, 4, 342—345.—Many phases of 
psychotherapy have originated from hypnotherapy. 
Suggestion, catharsis and psychoanalysis have such 
an origin. Moll’s researches and writings on hypno- 
tism are standard.—H. Peak (Yale). 


2409. Goddard, H. H. Anniversary address. 
Tr. School Bull., 1933, 29, 1-14.—The idea of measur- 
ing the mentality of a child is one year older than the 
Vineland Laboratory. Mental testing is carried on 
extensively in the United States and in Hungary 
Austria, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, England, and 
Russia. From a social standpoint, the curve of dis- 
tribution of intelligence, as determined by the army 
mental tests from 1,700,000 men, is probably the most 
valuable piece of information that mankind has ever 
acquired about itself. One half of the world has not 
the intelligence or the capacity to become even inter- 
ested in the great social problems. It requires the 
entire mental energy of these people to get enough to 
eat, clothes to keep warm, and automobiles to trans- 
port them. Half the world must take care of the other 
half. A hope, a “dream” of what we may do for the 
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feeble-minded in 1956 is portrayed. We have solved 
the problems of smallpox and of malaria; why not 
the social adjustments of the world? The feeble- 
minded are the key to the great social problems of the 
present.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


2410. Graves, T. C. Sinusitis in mental disorder: 
I. Clinical manifestations. J. Ment. Sci., 1932, 78, 
461-644.—The report of a five-year (1927-1931) 
investigation of 1001 cases of mental disorder; 818 
showed evidence of nasal sinus infection, the treat- 
ment of which resulted in such improvement that more 
than half the cases were discharged, while a large 
number of the remainder showed definite physical 
and mental improvement. Mental disorders develop 
particularly in the chronic form of sinusitis, and the 
present study points to their increased severity in 
cases of sphenoidal sinus infection, since that sinus 
lies closest to the base of the brain, and the mental 
symptoms appear as soon as pressure is established 
in that sinus. Mental symptoms may sometimes be 
the only indication of the presence of a nasal sinusitis; 
they vary inversely with the freedom of drainage of 
the sinus; and unless checked in the early stages they 
steadily progress, becoming less mild, less transient 
and occasional, and finally end in mental confusion. 
Chapters II and III give a detailed account of the 
mental disturbances (emotional, intellectual, con- 
ative), with a careful analysis of their possible develop- 
ment and a treatment of their neurological basis, 
including the relationship of the general toxemia to 
certain muscle groups, e.g., respiratory and pilo- 
motor. Chapter IV deals with the relationship of 
nasal discharge to the development of the mental 
disorder. In V the local spread of the infective process 
is treated, with special reference to the teeth, eye, ear, 
lymphatic, parotid and pituitary glands, and to the 
nutritional and sleep disturbances. In VI general 
systemic disturbances (circulatory, respiratory, gastro- 
intestinal, etc.) are discussed. VIII gives the general 
etiology of the infection: there may be a direct in- 
vasion of the healthy sinus by bacteria from influenza, 
croupous pneumonia, diphtheria, cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis or possibly from erysipelas; while lowered resis- 
tance of the sinus mucosa may be induced by measles, 
scarlet fever, smallpox, or typhoid fever. Syphilis, 
head trauma followed by nose bleeding, or extension 
of inflammation from neighboring parts (nasal 
mucosa, teeth, or another sinus) may cause secondary 
infection. The study ends with a statistical treatment 
of the data and 33 case histories, of which 5 are 
illustrated. There is a brief review of modern authors 
who have recognized chronic sinusitis as a cause of 
mental disorder, and a partial bibliography. The 
fourth monograph of this series is a bibliography of 
previously published cases, compiled by W. S. Adams 
(see VII: 2382).—L. M. Hatfield (Maine). 


2411. Gregg, D. Deletion of function and adaptive 
compromise. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1932, 12, 511-520. 
—The author believes, from a consideration of 
diagnostic and symptomatic terms, “that in Psy 
chiatry we are dealing most commonly with condi- 
tions in which a deletion of brain function is the 
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important factor.” Study of the patient’s adaptive 
compromise to deleted function will help us only 
slightly in our understanding of the etiol of the 
psychoses and their prevention. Our best hopes for 
amelioration rll irate of the psychoses lie in 
the study of “bodily experiences and more particu- 
larly brain experiences,” including “ trauma, the acute 
and chronic infections, glandular defects, dietary 
deficiencies and physiological chemistry."—N. Gold- 
man (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2412. , K. Weg zu einer differe.tiellen 
e. (The way to a differential psycho- 
therapy.) Psychol. u. Med., 1932, 4, 356-361.—The 


way to adjustment involves self-analysis, treatment 
of the difficulties revealed in such an analysis by medi- 
cine, diet, hypnosis, and suggestion, and a considera- 
tion of social, religious and general attitudes.—H. 
Peak (Yale). 


2413. Hartman, F. A., Beck, G. M., & Thorn, G. W. 
Improvement in nervous and mental states under 
cortin therapy. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1933,77, 1-21. 
—‘Cortin therapy has given a varying degree of relief 
in the nervous and mental symptoms in the cases 
reported. These comprise three cases of Addison's 
disease, three showing fatigue without demonstrable 
adrenal insufficiency, and five organic neurological 
cases. Two cases of myasthenia gravis were treated 
but showed no improvement.”—C. R. Atwell (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

2414. Haskell, R. H. An organization for the 
training of higher grade mental defectives. Proc. & 
Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 
252-269.—A report is made on the history of the 
Wayne County Training School, located near Detroit, 
and on the activities of the institution. Its primary 
purpose is ‘‘to ameliorate the disturbing social charac- 
teristics of selected high-grade feeble-minded and 
mentally retarded children sufficiently, if possible, to 
permit them to return to the community.”—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Chicago). 

2415. Hegge, T. G., Sears, R., & Kirk,S.A. Read- 
ing cases in an institution for mentally retarded prob- 
lem children. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. 
Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 149-212.—Among adolescents 
of considerable mental (IQ's 60-80) and educational 
retardation (5—8 years) who are also very poor readers, 
there are “true reading cases,’’ namely children who 
can be benefited by training adapted to their indi- 
vidual needs. These cases are judged by three criteria: 
“ first, the existence of a specific retardation in reading 
as compared to mental age and arithmetic computa- 
tion ability; second, the prevalence of anomalies of 
reading and other anomalies which in reading cases of 
normal intelligence may be taken to explain the 
retardation in reading; third, trainability, tendency of 
reading anomalies to disappear and of reading grade 
to go up.”” The concept of a reading trainability 
quotient is introduced; namely, the ratio of reading 
grade normally expected for the child's mental age to 
his general learning capacity as given by the arith- 
metic computation grade obtained from the Stanford 
Achievement Test. Among high-grade defectives the 





2416-2422 


R.T.Q. tends to be 1.00, whereas the ratios of the 
training cases, before they had special treatment, fell 
at the lower end of the distribution. In the case of 20 
children who received individual instruction daily over 
periods of 2-27 months, the authors report that the 
majority have “actually progressed at a rate of from 
one and one-half to three times as great as that ex- 
pected of the normal child under classroom condi- 
tions.’’ The clinical procedures used in selection and 
treatment are presented. Reading cases amongst the 
girls were rare. They estimate that there are be- 
tween 5 and 10% of trainable cases amongst problem 
children with 10's ranging between 60 and 80, who 
may be handicapped by their social background and a 
foreign language. Four case studies and a bibliog- 
raphy of 48 titles are attached —-M. W. Kuenzel 
(Chicago). 

2416. Henry, G. W. Mental phenomena observed 
in cases of brain tumor. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1932, 
12, 415-473.—The author reports in detail the analy- 
sis of an original study of 26 cases of brain tumor and 
more than 1000 cases found in the literature. Obser- 
vations were made on general behavior, speech, mood, 
hallucinations, delusions, orientation, memory, and 
insight of patients suffering from brain tumor. “In 
the early stages of the illness the reactions are deter- 
mined more by the type of personality affected, but as 
the disease progresses the manifestations are increas- 
ingly those of organic disease of the brain. They are 
then dependent upon the location and rapidity of 
growth of the tumor as well as upon the degree of 
intracranial hypertension.”"—N. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

2417. Heuyer, G., & Le Guillant,—. Recherches sur 
l’affaiblissement intellectuel fondamental dans la 
démence précoce. (Researches on the fundamental 
intellectual deterioration in dementia precox.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 71-74.—A preliminary report 
of investigations on the characteristic mental de- 
terioration of dementia precox. Various theories as 
to the nature of this deterioration are discussed. In 
the present work the authors have used psychological 
tests (Binet-Simon, Terman revision) for diagnostic 
purposes. The conclusion is finally drawn that the 
real mental basis of dementia precox is a funda- 
mental intellectual deficiency, and that affective 
symptoms are secondary to mental deterioration.— 
H. W. Karn (Clark). 

2418. Hunt, J. Erethizophrenia and kol 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1932, 12, 475-492.—The author 
attempts a phy siological explanation of psychological 
types in man, based on his own theory of specific in- 
hibitory and excitatory cells in the central nervous 
system. In man, two fundamental psychological 
types may be recognized—an erethitic or very respon- 
sive, impulsive and easily excited, and a kolytic, 
which is more calm and controlled, with a greater 
passivity of mind and body. These two types are 
due to a predominance of the excitatory or inhibitory 
functions in the psychic field. “‘ Exaggerated states of 
cortical excitation and inhibition, general or local, 
constant or transitory, are responsible for many of the 
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well known disorders of psychic function. Manic 
states are related to an extreme excitability of the 
cortex and the repressive tendencies of exaggerated in- 
hibitability are manifested in the dissociation and the 
splitting of the yche in the psychoneuroses and 
schizophrenia.” _ tpetod su ts the designations 
erethizophrenia and kolyphrenia for these mental 
states.—N. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2419. Jaensch, E. R. ee und Tuber- 
kulosefrage. (Psychology and the question of tuber- 


culosis.) Psychol. u. Med., 1932, 4, 361-378.—At 
least 75% of a group of tubercular students studied 
are said to belong to the S-type, which is characterized 
by great lability and instability of judgment, thought 
and behavior, by impulsiveness and a lack of integra- 
tion of the personality. The type is not made up 
wholly of tuberculars, which constitute only a sub- 
group.—H. Peak (Yale). 


2420. Kankeleit, O. Schuldegeftihl und Neurose. 
(Feelings of guilt and neurosis.) Psychol. u. Med., 
1931, 4, 261-276.—A. Rémer (Gautsch bei Leipzig). 

2421. Kardiner, A. The bio-analysis of the epileptic 
reaction. Psychoanal. Quar., 1932, 1, 375-483.— 
Trauma as differentiated from privation, and defined 
as the destruction of the appendages of the ego 
through whose agency perceptions, orientation, and 
mastery are obtained, is proposed as a means of 
approach to the study of traumatic neuroses and the 
epilepsies. Instinct energy of injured or diseased 
organs denied proper outlet leads to disorders, e.g., 
disorders of the instinctive life of the organicall 
diseased. Illustrative cases of trauma are cit 
followed by discussion of the effects of trauma on 
psychic or somatic portions of body ego with differen- 
tiation between bound cathexes, subject to trauma, 
and free cathexes, subject to privation, e.g., a bound 
cathexis permits seeing and free cathexes libidinize 
the visual object. A protective inhibition of bound 
cathexes occasioned by trauma results through defu- 
sion in a disorganized dissemination of energy, such 
as a convulsion or reversion to earlier type behavior 
as a measure of re-binding such cathexes. Such 
efforts are incomplete in traumatic neuroses and in 
epilepsies are periodically attempted by return to the 
birth situation, with sometimes a secondary re-bind- 
ing permitting sublimation. These ideas suggest 
new approaches to such syndromes as Graves’ disease 
or peptic ulcer, which may be physioneuroses.— 
M. H. Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 

2422. Kroll, S. Der Wille zur Krankheit. (The 
will to sickness.) Zenitbdl. f. pigeon me , 1932, §, 
477-488.—The author reports a series of cases illus- 
trating the tenacity with which patients consciously 
or unconsciously conceal vital experiences in order to 
avoid the painful affects connected with them. The 
price of this “ostrich policy” is prolongation of the 
neurosis. The rationalized objection to analysis on 
the part of outsiders is the expression of a similar 
resistance, as every one has repressed unhappy expe- 
riences and therefore feels aoe on personally threat- 
ened by analysis. Kroll’s cases also Reemeuateati the 
advantages of Stekel’s active method of combating 
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resistance, especially in obsessions. The analyst must 
fight to gain the patient's tion and must cure 
him against his will.—M. E. Morse (Hyattsville, Md.). 


2423. Kronfeld, A. Not als 


abnorm-seelischer Erscheinungen. (N as a 
causative factor of abnormal mental phenomena.) 
Psychol. u. Med., 1932, 4, 345-350.—A ‘discussion 


of forms of mental abnormality produced by eco- 
nomic want. A sensitive introvert type with little 
self-assurance is particularly affected by this situa- 
tion. A second type which is different in men and 
women is called Notneurose. Reactive depressions, 
hyper-excitability, and asocial attitudes are also 
frequent.—H. Peak (Yale). 


2424. LeBourdais, D. M. Treatment and care 
of mental deficientsin Canada. Proc. & Addr. Amer. 
Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 59-67.—The 
facilities available in each of the Canadian provinces 
for the care and training of the feeble-minded are 
described. Provision, which is still somewhat limited 
in many of the provinces, takes the form of residential 
institutions and = classes in the public schools.— 
M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


2425. Lévy-Valensi,—, Masquin,—,& Mareschal,—- 
Hypomanie délirante. (Delirious hypomania.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 612-617.—Two cases are re- 
ported of maniacal exaltation with political involve- 
ments. One man tried to tell the French officials 
how to run the government and the other thought 
he had been elected king of France.—M. B. Mitchell 
(George School, Pa.). 


2426. Lewald, J. Speech defects as found in a 
group of five hundred mental defectives. Proc. & 
Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 291- 
301.—Speech difficulties are more numerous among 
the feeble-minded than among normals. They are of 
the same type as those of normals. Speech defects 
were present in 56% of the language-speaking feeble- 
minded, with a considerably higher percentage among 
those children under 10 years of age. Many having 
speech defects had no lesions to account for them. 
Oral inactivity seemed to account for most of the 
cases. This condition can and should be corrected 
by speech training. 15% of the group were left- 
handed or ambidextrous; 65% of these had speech 
defects as compared with 52% for the whole group.— 
M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


2427. Little, A. N., & Johnson, B. S. A stud 
the social and economic adjustments of one ane 
thirteen ed parolees from Laconia State 
School. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble- 
Mind., 1932, 37, 233-248.—A statistical study of 
feeble-minded discharged after training shows that 
over 80% have adjusted successfully to community 
life. Several recent institutional surveys agree that 
two-thirds or more of such os mental defec- 
tives “return to the community able to adjust socially, 
to support themselves or live with their families, and 
to be law-abiding.”” Of the 26 cases who were 
sterilized before discharge, 87% have adjusted 


successfully.—M. W. Kwenzel (Chicago). 
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2428. Maeder, L. M. The problem of mental de- 
ficiency in i Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. 
Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 33-51.—The various 
state institutions for the feeble-minded in Pennsyl- 
vania are described and their various institutional 
problems discussed. A state program for the feeble- 
minded is outlined and includes such topics as identifi- 
cation, registration, education, supervision, segrega- 
tion, treatment of remediable defects, research, and 
human sterilization.—M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


2429. Marsh, L. C. Shall we apply industrial 
try to psychiatry? Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 
1933, 12, 1-14.—The industrial psychiatric approach 
in a mental hospital involves the following aims: get 
more patients working; stress therapy; scientific 
survey of patient population from an industrial 
standpoint; analysis of available jobs for patients in 
office and clearance; instruction in psychiatry and 
occupational therapy for all foremen and forewomen 
handling patients.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2430. Martz, E. W. A physical training class of 
dull custodial girls. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. 
Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 377-379.—Habits, 
conduct and health of a hundred low-grade feeble- 
minded girls were markedly improved by physical 
training. The class and the methods of training it 
are discussed.—M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


2431. Matthews, M.A. Mansfield’s waiting lists: 
active and closed. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. 
Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 223-228.—Investigation of 
the feeble-minded awaiting admission to the Con- 
necticut institution is made by social workers and the 
cases then ranked according to urgency. Over 800 
cases now await admission. A social check-up of a 
group of 800 cases who desired admission previous to 
1929 but were never admitted was made. Great 
differences are seen in the number of economic and 
social successes between this group and the institu- 
tionally trained parolees.—M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


2432. Merriman, W. E. Psychoses in identical 
twins. Psychiat. Quart., 1933, 7, 37-49.—The author 
reviews recent studies of mental disease which have 
been made on the basis of clinical treatment and 
laboratory experiments. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that it is still an unsettled question whether 
these disorders are fixed by inheritance through the 
germ plasm or are induced by the environment or 
the life difficulties and mental conflicts. In order to 
throw further light on the subject he set out to find 
individuals of exactly the same heredity—identical 
twins—one or both of whom showed psychotic ten- 
dencies. He notes that a survey of the literature on 
psychoses in twins reveals a disappointing absence of a 
determination of “identity’’ or “fraternity,”’ and 
ge emphasizes that a study of the former 

rs more reliable evidence of equal inheritance. 
The study of the incidence of mental disorders in 
identical twins, Merriman thinks, will be a distinct 
aid in the determination of ‘causal factors, and in 
distinguishing hereditary from environmental factors. 
—E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bureau). 








2433-2439 
2433. Merx, E. Uber die Leitung 
schwachsinniger Kinder wihren s zahnarztlichen 


Behandi (On the psychic management of feeble- 
minded children during dental treatment.) Wupper- 
tal-Elberfeld: Kohler, 1932. Pp. 27.—(Not aa 


2434. Misch, W. Medikamentise Behandlung 
der neurotischen Angstzustiinde. (Medicinal treat- 
ment of neurotic anxiety conditions.) Dtsch. med. 
Woch., 1932, 1131-1132.—The syndrome of an anxiety 
attack is the exact negative of the condition following 
the administration of cholin; e.g., in anxiety states 
the cutaneous vessels are contracted, after cholin, 
dilated ; pulse increased, slowed; blood pressure raised, 
decreased; pupils dilated, contracted; salivary secre- 
tion increased, diminished; musculature atonic, 
hypertonic. If 0.1 acetylcholin is injected during an 
attack, the somatic symptoms disappear within 5-10 
minutes. The effect lasts 3-4 hours. After oral 
administration, the anxiety improves in the course of 
hours or days and eventually disappears. Cholin 
treatment is always successful in anxiety neuroses 
and brings improvement in anxiety hysteria, although 
here the anxiety is often transformed into other 
disturbing symptoms. Cholin is powerless against 
the anxiety of a beginning obsessive neurosis. In 
short, the more elementary the anxiety experience 
and the more pronounced the somatic syndrome, the 
more effective is the cholin treatment.—M. E. 
Morse (Hyattsville, Md.). 


2435. National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 


Directory of psychiatric clinics in the U.S. (3rd ed.) 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1932. Pp. 165. 
$1.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2436. Notkin, J. An intravenous pharmacody- 
namic study of the autonomic nervous system in 
the cryptogenic group of convulsive states. J. Nerv. 
& Ment. Dis., 1933, 77, 27-41.—A report of the study 
of the vegetative system in epileptics, using Daniélo- 
polu’s intravenous pharmacodynamic method. At 
first adrenalin, pilocarpine and atropine were used; 
it was found that atropine is specific in the determina- 
tion of the type of the vegetative system. After a 
rest period of 20 to 30 minutes in bed, pulse rate, 
blood pressure, respiratory rate, and the oculocardiac 
reflex were taken; the drug was then administered 
and the tests repeated with a careful recording of the 
time until return to normal. Five cases are cited.— 
C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2437. Notkin, J. An intravenous pharmacodynamic 
study of the autonomic nervous system in the crypto- 
genic group of convulsive states. J. Nerv. & Ment. 
Dis., 1933, 77, 167-181.—Tem other cases are cited 
with a general discussion and a summary of con- 
clusions. Daniélopolu’s assertion relative to the 
disappearance of the clinostatic decrease in the 
pulse rate at the moment of vagal paralysis was not 
verified. The strength of the vagal tonus may be 
estimated by the dose of atropine necessary either to 
inhibit or completely paralyze it. It is suggested 
that the dose of atropine required for paralysis of the 
vagus be used for the purpose of determining the 
particular type of the autonomic nervous system, 
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the dose being low in individuals with a predominance 
of the sympathetic system and higher in cases of 
vagotonia. Paleness or flushing, headaches, and at 
times syncopal attacks were produced by adrenalin 
and occasionally in a less severe reaction by pilo- 
carpine. In one case pilocarpine produced profuse 
salivation; in several cases it produced abdominal 
distention with audible peristalsis. In all patients, 
irrespective of the dose used, atropine produced sleep 
shortly after its administration. It is assumed, there- 
fore, that atropine acts not only on the peripheral 
end of the vagal system but on the vegetative centers 
as well, probably on the periventricular gray—the 
sleep-regulatory area of von Economo.—C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2438. Palmer, H. D., & Paine, A. L. Prolonged 
marcos.s as therapy in the Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1932, 12, 143-164.—Patients treated by the 
method of prolonged narcosis were observed by the 
authors for periods varying from two years to ten 
months. “Our experience with the various drugs of 
the barbital group leads us to assert that sodium 
amytal is relatively non-toxic and offers a wide margin 
of safety. So far in our investigation no patient sub- 
jected to the narcosis treatment has been made worse, 
while 80.8 per cent have been improved or recovered. 
Ten patients (38.5 per cent) recovered completely, 
eleven (42.3 per cent) were definitely improved and 
only five (19.2 per cent) remained unchanged. All (5) 
cases of acute mania made recoveries.’’ On the basis 
of these findings the authors criticize the coagulation- 
dispersion theory of Bancroft and his co-workers, 
which regards sodium amytal as a drug “distinctly 
contraindicated in manic-depressive psychoses.”" The 

mechanism of recovery or improvement is considered 
as psychological rather than biochemical. ‘The 
stupor can be looked upon as an enforced or induced 
regression to the stuporous or [pre-natal] level. This 
deep regression furnishes the patient with the goal 
of his regressive yearnings. Once the avenue is 
opened, reliving in a friendly and protective environ- 
ment can be promoted through successive phases of 
deveiopment and objects more in keeping with the 
demands of reality can be substituted.”’ An historical 
survey of the problem precedes a discussion of the 
technique and results.—N. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


2439. Paterson, D. G., & Rundquist, E. A. The 
occupational und of feeble-mindedness. A mer. 
J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 118-124.—Since there is con- 


siderable evidence that gifted children and eminent 
men come from families in the upper social classes, it 
appears logical to assume that the feeble-minded 
should originate in families of the lower social levels. 
The present study attempted to test the validity of 
this inference. The parental occupations of 823 in- 
mates of the Minnesota School for Feeble-Minded 
were classified according to a revised Barr-Taussig 
Scale of Occupational Intelligence. It is found that 
87.4% of the tathers come from the three lower occu- 
pational levels, and 12.6% come from the upper three 
levels. “There is a negative relationship between 
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1.Q. and occupational level among the feeble-minded. 
The occupations of fathers of ‘idiots’ tend to be repre- 
sentative of the general occupational distribution 
found in society, whereas the occupations of fathers 
of the higher grades of the feeble-minded are largely 
confined to the semi-skilled and unskilled levels. 
These results suggest that pathological and accidental 
cases of feeble-mindedness occur on all levels of so- 
ciety, whereas cases of simple feeble-mindedness due 
to biologica! heredity arise from parents whose low 
mentality confines them to the semi-skilled and un- 
skilled levels of work.’’"—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2440. Pavlov, I. P. Experimentelle Neurosen. 
(Experimental neuroses.) Dtsch. Zsch. f. Nervenhk., 
1932, 124, 137-139.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2441. Rutherford, C. W. Asthenopia, a psycho- 
neurosis and a medical responsibility. J. Amer. Med. 
Asso., 1932, 99, 284-289.—Asthenopia is a syndrome 
which includes such symptoms as smarting, burning, 
and itching of the eyelids, tired feelings in the eyes, 
transient blurring of vision, diffused or localized super- 
ficial headaches, lacrimation, general feelings of 
fatigue, drowsiness, diplopia, dizziness and nausea. 
The syndrome does not seem to be based upon visual 
defects. It is described as a psychoneurosis and is 
to be regarded as a protective reaction to the failure 
of the individual to effect adjustments that will be in 
harmony with the environment. Contributing factors 
to its development may be neuropathic or psycho- 
pathic predisposition, malnutrition, lack Ag sleep, 
exhaustion from over-study, hardships, and emotional 
strains. Asthenopia is to be distinguished from eye- 
strain, which develops directly from prolonged close 
work and promptly disappears upon cessation of the 
work. Ophthalmologists are likely to neglect their 
real responsibility to such patients when no actual 
visual defects are found.—D. /. Ingie (Minnesota). 


2442. Schultz, J. Typische Konfliktbild als 
Ausgangspunkt psychotherapeutische Systeme. (T yp- 
ical conflict forms as the point of departure of psycho- 
therapeutic systems.) Psychol. u. Med., 1931, 4, 
291-292.—The author believes that conflict form 
must be taken as a psychological problem rather than 
as a medical one. He classifies the forms into three 
types: (1) allopsychic, demanding a provisional 
change of environment; (2) physiopsychic, accessible 
to a primitive therapy; (3) endopsychic, demanding a 
comprehension of personality; and (4) autopsychic, 
demanding a greater comprehension of personality 
and in most cases capable of being treated only by 
psychoanalysis. The author feels that the first ap- 
pearance of a phenomenon is very important for the 
later development of scientific activity. For Freud 
and Adler, he states, the first setting of the problem 
lays down the conditions of its later development.— 
D. S. Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 

2443. Semelaigne, R. Quelques souvenirs d’un 
passé récent. (Some memories from the recent past.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 561-573. —Briel bio- 
graphical sketches are given of five psychiatrists who 
were internationally known, but who are rarely men- 
tioned in France now, although they all died between 
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1884 and 1904. They are: Dumesnil, Campagne, 
Baume, Berthier, and Bouchereau.—M. B. Mitchell 
(George School, Pa.). 


2444. Smith, H.N. A study of neurotic tendencies 
shown in dementia precox and manic-depressive 
insanity. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 116-128.—The 
detailed results of the Thurstone Personality Inven- 
tory administered to 56 dementia precox and 26 
manic-depressive patients at the Kankakee, Illinois, 
State Hospital are reported. There appear to be no 
significant differences in the types of answers given by 
the two groups of insane, although the manic- 
depressive group appear to be slightly more neurotic. 
—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


2445. Stern, F. Epidemische Enzephalitis. (Epi- 
demic encephalitis.) Fortsch. d. Neur. Psychiat. u. 
Grenzgeb., 1932, 4, 531-545.—Epidemic encephalitis 
is discussed in its relation to other forms of encepha- 
litis. The author lists and discusses the various classes 
of diseases related to it as they have been classified 
by various authors. Marburg has three groups, and 
Greenfield gives three groups which are different from 
those of Marburg. Other work on the subject is 
considered, as well as what is being done in the 
investigation of the disease in countries other than 
Germany. Thereisa full bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin 


(Bryn Mawr). 

2446. Stiefler, G. Begutachtungsfragen. Die 
sogenannte Unfallneurose. II. (Questions of expert 
advice. The so-called accident neuroses. II.) Fortsch. 
d. Neur. Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1931, 3, No. 11.—W. S. 


Hunter (Clark). 


2447. Toulouse, E., Courtois, A., & Dufet,—. Sé- 
quelles mentales des encéphalites psychosiques 
aigués. (Mental consequences of acute psychotic 
encephalites.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 1-16.— 
A detailed report of nine observations which are a 
part of a series of systematic researches being carried 
out at the Henri-Rouselle Psychiatric Hospital. In 
all fatal cases a histological examination of the cortical 
tissue was made. These examinations lead the authors 
to conclude that many mental states can be inter- 
preted as consequences of an inflammatory condition 
of a specific region of the brain.—H. W. Karn (Clark). 


2448. Tramer, M. Allgemeine Psychohygiene. 
Ein Entwurf zu ihrem systematischen Aufbau. (Gen- 
eral mental hygiene. An outline for its systematic 
development.) Zirich: Gutzwiller, 1931. Pp. 97. 
Fr. 2.—(Not seen). 


2449. Triimer, M. Geistige Hygiene und Heil- 
padagogik. (Mental hygiene and therapeutic peda- 
gogy.) Ziirich: Heilpadagog. Seminar, 1932. Pp. 
16. Fr. 1.—(Not seen). 

2450. Van de Wall, W. A music program for the 
institutions for the mentally deficient. Proc. & Addr. 
Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 70-97.— 
Music is a socially educative force in training the 
feeble-minded. It promotes organized group life. 
Its action is not the same in all cases, so individual 
examinations must be made in each instance. Reports 
are presented which show the responses of the various 
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grades of the feeble-minded to various types of music. 
An institutional program is also outlined.—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Chicago). 

2451. Vorchheimer, O. Schizophrener-Prozess 
und dussere Schi (The schizophrenic 
process and external injuries.) Wirzburg: Mayr, 
1932. Pp. 41.—(Not seen). 

2452. Waters, P.S. The value of play as a means 
of social education for the feeble-minded. Proc. & 
Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 
359-376.—Defective children are found to be as 
responsive to play as are normal children, and obtain 
as much if not more benefit from it than do normals. 
An institutional play program is developed, and the 
social as well as physical and psychological benefits 
of play in the case of the feeble-minded pointed out.— 
M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 

2453. Watkins, H. M. Presidential address. 
Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 
37, 456-466.—New standards with regard to the care 
and training of the feeble-minded are discussed as 
well as new problems which arise and needed research. 
—M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 

2454. Whitten, B. O. Opposing forces in con- 
struction, organization and operation of institutions. 
Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 
37, 271-279.—M. W. Kuenszel (Chicago). 

2455. Widenmeyer, W. Ueber das Zeiterlebnis 
bei Geisteskranken mit ungestirten Merk- und 
Gedichtnisfunktionen. (On the experience of time 
in mental patients with undisturbed observational 
and memorial functions.) Bonn: Kubens, 1931. Pp. 
25.—(Not seen). 

2456. Zimmermann, A. Neuere Anschauungen 
tiber die Entstehung der Schizophrenie. (More re- 
cent observations on the genesis of schizophrenia.) 
Bonn: Kubens, 1932. Pp. 40.—(Not seen): 

[See also abstracts 2249, 2322, 2323, 2349, 2350, 

2357, 2466, 2596, 2604, 2625, 2642, 2645, 2658. ] 
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2457. Adler, A. Das Alexius-Lied. (The Song of 
Alexius.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1932, 10, 473- 
476.—Interpretation of an old French legend of ca. 
1050. A young man of fine family and genteel parents 
deserts the bride selected for him on the wedding 
night. He escapes to Edessa and takes religious 
orders. After many experiences he returns home 
incognito, unrecognized even by the parents, who 
befriend this stranger as a memorial to their lost son. 
Adler denies that the case presents obscure problems 
of motivation. The parents were over-strict and 
effectively repressive even in their kindness. The 
desertion is a declaration of independence. The 
young man never acquires enough courage to face his 
parents openly in rebellion, but in a vengeful spirit 
he clearly enjoys their defeat and anguish. His 
lack of courage in life is expressed in his religious 
fervor, securing for himself the approval and support 
of God—an extra-social, extra-worldly power.— 
O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 
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2458. ae S On method of research in social 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 835-848.— 
R R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2459. Beckham, A. S. A study of the intelligence 
of colored adolescents of different social-economic 
1953 4 TOL Theres etropolitan areas. J. Soc. Psychol., 
1933, 4 1.—The results of Stanford Binet tests 
on 1100 negro children 12 to 17 years of age are given. 
The majority of the up were from Washington; 
smaller portions were from Baltimore and New York. 
The distribution and IQ ratings ot to school 
grade, age, occupation of mts, and family size 
are reported. The mean IQ increases steadily with 
school grade, and with occupational class with the 
exception of the highest, i.e., the professional class. It 
appears to decrease slightly with increasing size of 
family. Comparative results from 100 delinquents 
are included. An extreme lack of correspondence 
between vocational aspirations and ability indicates 
the need for vocational guidance.—E. B. Newman 
(Harvard). 


2460. Behn, S. Schinheit und Magie. (Beauty 
and magic.) Miinchen: Kosel & Pustet, 1932. Pp. 
249.—(Not seen). 

2461. Bentley, M., & Varon, E. J. Am accessory 
study of “phonetic symbolism.” Amer. J. Psychol., 
1933, 45, 76-86.—The present study was made in an 
effort to check the conclusions of Sapir (J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1929, 12, 225-239) regarding the definite 
symbolic significance which appears to attach to 
unrelated vocalic and consonantal sounds. Five 
different methods were used for presenting nonsense 
syllables and obtaining a judgment from the three 
trained O’s regarding the attributes pertaining to the 
sounds involved. The authors are inclined to regard 
the “symbolic significance’’ of Sapir as being of an 
attributive character, inherent in the sounds them- 
selves, and not of a linguistic nature.—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 

2462. Besser, K. De psychologie van den verbind- 
ingsvorm. (The psychology of the form of connec- 
tion.) Tijdsch. v. wetenschap. graphol., 1930, 2, No. 2. 
—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2463. Beth, K. Die religitse Simulation des Ver- 
brechers; psychologische Anmerkungen zu den Fallen 
Matuschka und Gorgulof. (The religious simulation 
aie criminals; psychological observations of the cases of 
Matuschka and Gorgulof.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 
1932, 5, 145-158.—Neither parapsychic realities nor 
hallucinations are in question; bat Matuschka lies 
and pretends in a religious-demoniac fashion, since 
these thought processes are closely connected with his 
whole psychical structure.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei 
Leipzig). 
2464. Beth, K. Jiingste Stimmen zum deutsch- 
idsen Ringen. (Recent opinions in the German 
religious circle.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1932, 5, 
172-180.—The new religious strength is no longer 
sought aside from the beaten paths. Moreover, 
intermediate states may be found that are in exact 
opposition to the form from which they are derived. 
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That is to say, for example, that each positive formula- 
tion of sensation or characteristic states can be dis- 
pensed with. One may adhere to ideas of belief and 
hope only in a total undifferentiated contemplation, 
without allowing them to enter clearly into conscious- 
ness or to form symbols to which they might be 
mentally adapted. One recognizes clearly that a 
religion so composed has nothing to do with definite 
emotions, such as fear, anxiety, pleasure or unpleasure, 
love, or hope, but on the contrary all emotion which 
serves to make up the pattern is preéxistent.—A. 
Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 


2465. Biddle, S. The use of transference in deal- 
ing with delinquents. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 
3, 14-25.—In order to reéducate the delinquent it is 
necessary to establish a strong emotional tie between 
him and the doctor so that the libidinous parental tie 
will be transferred. Aichhorn’s methods of setting up 
this emotional tie are discussed.—H. Peak (Yale). 


2466. Blume, G. Zielsziekte en handschrift. 
(Mental disease and handwriting.) Tijdsch. v. 
wetenschap. graphol., 1930, 2, No. 2.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 


2467. Charters, W. W. A technique for studying a 
social problem. J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 6, 196-203.— 
The whole program of the National Committee for 
Study of Social Values in Motion Pictures is briefly 
reviewed. One group of studies dealt experimentally 
with the influence of motion pictures on the informa- 
tion, attitudes, emotions, and health (as exemplified 
in sleep motility) of the children who saw them. 
Another group of studies consisted in questionnaires 
and interviews concerned with the relation of motion 
pictures to conduct and the development of methods 
for judging the content of motion pictures. Individual 
summaries of these investigations follow.—F. D. 
McTeer (Detroit City College). 


2468. Correvont, A. M., & Correvont, H. E. Pre- 
vention of delinquency from the community a ch. 
J. Juv. Res., 1933, 17, 54-61.—The report describes 
the work of a certain school serving as a community 
center in a poverty-stricken district in Muncie, 
Indiana. In the five semesters since the center 
initiated its work, school attendance has increased 
7.5%; and for eight months no new case of juvenile 
delinquency from the area has been brought to court. 
—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2469. Cressey, P. G. The social réle of motion 
pictures in an interstitial area. J. Educ. Sociol., 
1932, 6, 238-243.—As. part of the boys’ club study 
conducted by New York University data were secured 
on frequency of movie attendance and preferences in 
respect to plot, actors, actresses, etc.; and relation- 
ships were worked out between these data and de- 
linquency records, school reports, recreational activi- 
ties, and other social data concerning the boys and 
their families. The methods of the boys’ club study 
have been previously reviewed (see VI: 1223, VII: 
713). Results of the study are to be published later.— 
F. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 
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2470. Dale, E. Methods for anal the con- 
tent of motion J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 6, 
244-250.—This investigation was designed to provide 
a technique for classifying motion pictures according 
to major theme. This classification was based on 
consideration of the reviews of 500 feature pictures 
in each of the years 1920, 1925, and 1930. An 
elaborate outline was also prepared by means of which 
information regarding the content of motion pictures 
could be secured and correlated; this schedule sheet 
was applied by trained observers to 75 current pic- 
tures. In addition to these two techniques a very 
complete and detailed stenographic report was 
secured for 40 additional pictures.—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit City Coliege). 

2471. De Levie, H. Ter inleiding van het artikel 
van Dr. G. Blume: Zielsziekte en handschrift. (An 
introduction to the article by Dr. G. Blume: Mental 
disease and handwriting.) Tijdsch. v. wetenschap. 
graphol., 1930, 2, No. 2.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2472. Eliasberg, W. Die widersprechenden sach- 
verstindigen Gutachten. (Contradictory expert 
opinion.) Psychol. u. Med., 1932, 4, 350-356.—A 
discussion of the solution of contradictory points of 
view given by experts, particularly physicians, in 
legal proceedings.—H. Peak (Yale). 

2473. Fletcher, H. Some physical characteristics 
of speech and music. /. Acous. Soc. Amer., 1931, 3, 
1-25.—Speech and music are described physically by 
two methods, the kinematic and the statistical. In 
the kinematic description the primary melodic stream 
is given which includes pitch, intensity, and quality 
variations. In speech and song, in addition to the 
main melodic stream, there are two other melodic 
streams which correspond to the resonant pitches of 
the throat and mouth cavities, and also the position 
of stops and the high-pitched fricative consonant 
sounds must be added. The statistical descriptive 
gives the average, the peak, and the probable varia- 
tions of power involved in speech or music. Experi- 
mental data are used to illustrate these two modes of 
treating the subject.—P. E. Huston (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

2474. Fujibayashi, K. Recent tendencies of social 
attitudes students. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 
871-880.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2475. Garth, T. R. The intelligence and achieve- 
ment of mixed-blood Indians. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 
4, 134-137.—The author reports a carefully controlled 
study of 1022 school children of the 4th to 9th grades 
of government schools in South Dakota and Okla- 
homa. The group was tested with the Otis Classifica- 
tion Test. Intercorrelations of intelligence score, 
school grade and achievement score are fairly high, 
while those with degree of Indian blood and age are 
almost uniformly low except for age and school grade. 
Eliminating age, the correlations cf degree of Indian 
blood with the remaining factors are .19, .12 and .11, 
while intelligence, achievement and grade inter- 
correlate .67, .68 and .81. The further partialling out 
of degree of blood has little effect on these latter 
coefficients. The weight to be given to the degree of 
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Indian blood when lumping it with school grade and 
achievement in a multiple correlation with intelli- 
ence was found to be 1.0 compared with 2.2 and 7.6 
or the other two, respectively. The results are 
strikingly different from those obtained in previous 
studies and indicate that mixed blood bears only a 
slight, if any, relation to intelligence.—£. B. Newman 
(Harvard). 


2476. Gerstner, H. Enkele opmerkingen over het 
handschrift van zelfmoordenaars. (Further observa- 
tions on the handwriting of suicides.) Tijdsch. v. 
wetenschap. graphol., 1931, 3, No. 4.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

2477. Gillin, J. L. Social pathology. New York: 
Century, 1933. Pp. vii + 612. $3.75.—Social 
pathology is the study of man’s failure to adjust 
himself and his institutions to the necessities of exist- 
ence, to the end that he may survive and meet fairly 
well the full needs of his nature. The individual 
may fail to adjust his reactions to the conditions 
which exist in the society in which he lives. He may 
be inadequately equipped in body or mind or be the 
victim of sickness or inadequate education. He may 
have certain habits which signalize him as queer or 
he may be addicted to drugs such as alcohol or opium. 
He may finally become so hopeless or demoralized 
that he no longer cares to what depth he may fall. 
The family may show pathology because of its in- 
completeness, one parent being dead, deserted or 
divorced. There may be discord before developing 
children. There may be strife and angry differences 
shown to one child against another. In addition, 
prostitution, vagabondage, and old age are factors. 
The unmarried are considered to be pathological 
from the standpoint of family adjustment. Social 
relationships may be formally set up or there may be 
relationships on a basis of custom. When civilization 
changes so that older traditions conflict there is a 
dislocation of personal and social behavior and struc- 
ture. This is true in both town and country as well 
as in classes, groups and nations. With the coming 
of the machine age economic relationships changed, 
resulting in the occupational division of labor. The 
activities of the workers must be very carefully inte- 
grated and socialized. When they are not, economic 
disorganization results. Pathological conditions may 
arise in society because of conflicts in an individual's 
culture and civilization. Three illustrations are 
religion, morals, and crime. Reading references, 
questions, and exercises are given at the end of each 
chapter.—L. S. Selling (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search). 

2478. Giltay, H. Inleiding tot een psychoanalyse 
der cultuur. (Introduction to a psychoanalysis of 
culture.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1932,8, No. 1.— 
W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2479. Glenn, O. E. The sources of error. Boston: 
Stratford, 1933. Pp. 127. $1.50.—*Error is a cor- 
respondence between subjective and objective rela- 
tions which the genius of the epoch declares to be 
inaccurate."’ The main source dens lies in neglect 
of truth and in failure to discern the relative impor- 
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tance of truths. Here considered are errors of the 

religious; of youth; in the social lives of men; of the 

American professorate; of the common man; and of 

pgpammmans ee P. Montgomery (Faribault, 
inn.). 


2480. Graninger, K. Das Fanal von Konnersreuth. 
Zum 10- Bestand 

bei Therese Neumann. (The beacon of Konnersreuth. 
On the ten-year existence without food in the case 
of Therese Neumann.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 
1932, 5, 160-167.—While most people see the affair 
in Konnersreuth from a metaphysical point of view, 
the author wishes to treat lack of necessity for nutri- 
ment from a psychical standpoint. He believes 
that (without reference to the eternal supernormal 
or parapsychic phenomena) the lack of need for food 
is neither a miracle nor a fraud, but a natural phenome- 
non. In his report of 1927 to the Vienna Academy of 
Science he confirms this point of view. He believes 
that it can be treated as a natural manifestation of 
life, which, although rare, can be explored. He has 
himself collected 50 credible cases of this type of lack 
of nutriment (inedia paradoxa profana). In the ani- 
mal world such cases often come to light. These 
starvations are but an apparent inedia. The energy 
intake is in consequence not second-hand (through 
animal or vegetable material), but comes directly 
from atmospheric-cosmic nutrient material. Of 
course, certain restrictions are necessary which are 
complicated by psychical factors in human beings.— 
A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 


2481. Groddeck, G. Der Mensch als Symbol. 
Unmassgeblichen Meinungen iiber Sprache und 
Kunst. (Man as a symbol. Modest opinions con- 
cerning language and art.) Vienna: Int. Psychoanal. 
Verl., 1933. Pp. 162. M. 5.00.—(Not seen). 

2482. Harms, E. Drei Monate nach der Aufhe- 
bung des Alkoholverbotes in Suomi-Finnland. (Three 
months after the repeal of the prohibition law in 
Suomi-Finland.) Gesundheit u. Erziehung, 1933, 46, 
40-41.—During the years of prohibition in Suomi- 
Finland there was such an extraordinary increase in 
crime that the law was repealed. The new regulations 
permit the home manufacture and the limited sale of 
alcoholic 'xeverages. The first three months under the 
new ordinance have shown positive results in every 
direction, the most important of which is the rise in 
the moral tone of the whole people. This would 
indicate the futility of compulsory measures which 
are contr to the national psychology.—J/. L. 
Jervis (Yale). 


2483. Harms, E. Zur Psychologie der Kleidung. 
(The psychol of dress.) Zsch.f. Menschenk., 1932, 
8, 258-268.—The clothing which human beings wear 
is their most intimate cultural environment. Three 
basic motives have been suggested as responsible for 
the origin of dress, viz., modesty, ornamentation, and 

rotection; but these are not considered adequate, 
or numerous other influences are involved. Further- 
more, it is impossible to state the original cause of 
man’s first wearing clothing, for differences in the 
nature of the environment doubtless made the pur- 
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poses vary. Three aspects of the environment are 
discussed in their relation to dress: the natural en- 
vironment, the cultural and social milieu, and the 
metaphysical and religious relations of the individual 
or group. If the motive of dress is primarily con- 
ditioned by such environmental factors, it is also 
determined and modified by certain psychic influences. 
As in all artistic forms, the basic mental factor in 
dress is to be found in the realm of feeling, though 
voluntaristic and intellectual elements participate.— 
H. Peak (Yale). 


2484. Hartge, M. Het handschrift van Philips II 
van Spanje. (The handwriting of Philip II of Spain.) 
Tijdsch. v. wetenschap. graphol., 1931, 3, No. 3.— 
W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2485. Hayami, H. Social movement in Korean. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, '7, 943-958.—R. R. Willoughby 


(Clark). 


2486. Hirsch, J. Magische und magizistische Bin- 
dungen des erwachsenen Kulturmenschen. (Magic 
and “ magicistic’’ ties of adult civilized men.) Zsch. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, 450-490.—Primitive and 
civilized men practice magic. The magic element of 
primitive life has been exaggerated in the past and 
that of civilized men overlooked. Primitive men try 
to secure success by technical skill, but resort to 
magic to keep away the demons of failure. In general, 
intellectual people are of the opinion that the cultural 
development of man is identical with his abandonment 
of magic. But in reality the human race has 
alternately through magic and rational periods. The 
paper offers a definition of magic and “ magicistic”’ 
activity, the results of an extensive study of modern 
intellectuals in regard to this subject. Whoever is 
threatened by danger seeks protection in magic 
practices. Civilized men carefully avoid the appear- 
ance of acting like primitive men, and, therefore, 
prefer practices whose magic aspect is not apparent, or 
they keep them secret.—H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 


2487. Holtgrewe, A. Die Bedeutung “wahrer” 
und “nichtwahrer”’ Kunst fiir unser Leben. (The 
value for our life of true and false art.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1932, 10, 439-446.—In a work of art 
many factors work together to make it recognized 
as such. Directly given sensory elements and indirect 
factors, such as idealized perceptions and symbolized 
ideas, may be either more or less clearly indicated by 
the artist, or they are the subjective contributions 
of the observer. The artist can only indicate guide 
lines for the observer's thoughts and reactions; he 
cannot create them. His ability thus to arouse and 
direct the observer's reactions rather than quantity 
and accuracy of production mark the true artist. This 
objective factor produces three effects for the observer, 
a loosening or shaking up of experience, an enriching, 
and a re-forming process. In the same manner a 


psychiatrist may plan the outward milieu for a patient, 
or recognize the subject’s present one. Whatever of 
real results he may achieve by his treatment are 
necessarily inner changes experienced by the patient, 
a loosening of the old thonghae: 


ts and associations, and 
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then their enrichment, reassembling, and reorganiza- 
tion.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


2488. Ishii, S. Social attitudes and work with 
criminals. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 959-984.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2489. Israeli, N. Attitudes to the decline of the 
west. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 92-101.—A ques- 
tionaire study of student opinion concerning Speng- 
ler’s doctrine.—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


2490. Israeli, N. Group estimates of the divorce 
rate for the years 1935-1975. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 
4, 102-115.—Student opinion without information, 
or with gross data for the past forty years. Reasons 
given for the answers and relation of estimates to 
degree of certainty are discussed.—E. B. Newman 
(Harvard). - 

2491. , F. B. American social psychology, 
its origins, development, and European background. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1932. Pp. xvii + 461.— 
Starting with the writings of Hegel, Spencer, and 
Comte as the early philosophical influences, the 
author presents the European background of social 
thought in the German folk psychology of Lazarus, 
Steinthal, and Wundt; in the German sociology of 
Schaffle, Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, and Simmel; in 
the French psycho-social theories of Tarde, Durkheim, 
Lévy-Bruhl, and Le Bon; in the evolutionary doc- 
trines of Darwin, Spencer, and Bagehot; and in the 
instinct psychology of McDougall, Trotter, and Hob- 
house. In America, social psychological thought is 
traced from Ward and James to specific formulation 
at the hands of Baldwin and Cooley. The emergence 
of social psychology as a differentiated discipline is 
shown in the work of Ross, Mead, and Dewey. 
Finally, attempts at recent systematic treatment by 
Ellwood, Bogardus, Allport, and Bernard are con- 
sidered. A bibliography of over 500 titles is appended. 
—D. Katz (Princeton). 


2492. Kataoka, H. Experimentelle Untersuchun- 
gen tiber die Vokalstrukturen. (Experimental inves- 
tigations on vocal structures.) Jap. J. Psychol., 
1932, 7, 549-558.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2493. Kido, M. Philosophy of Marxism and 
Fascism as viewed from Brentano’s ‘“Kultur-Psy- 
chologie.” Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 985-994.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2494. Kinberg, O. Nykterhetsnamndernas krimi- 
nalpolitiska uppgift. (The criminal political tasks 
of the liquor control boards.) Svensk. likart., 1933, 
30, 91-106.—The article is a lecture delivered before 
a meeting of all the Swedish liquor control boards in 
May, 1932. It is pointed out that both crime and 
insanity have increased in Sweden and that the 
criminal political preventive measures have been 
inadequate. State and communities should distin- 
guish between “loafers’’ and “unemployed.” A 
better attitude toward the public care of the mentally 
ill should be instituted. A better follow-up system 
should be adopted for persons released from prisons 
and reformatories. In short all efforts should be 
directed toward prevention of crime. Relations 
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between alcoholism and crime are considered. Four- 
teen case histories, mainly of rapists and other grave 
sex offenders who have been referred to the clinic of 
legal psychiatry during the last year, are given in 
detail. Eleven of these cases show mental diseases 
and “twists'’ of various degrees, together with misuse 
of alcohol. It is recommended that a state central 
register be established where complete information 
about all persons who have shown “social incapacity” 
be kept on file. American central registers of this 
kind, such as the one in New York and elsewhere for 
all social agencies, are given as a model for such an 
arrangement.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 


2495. Klingbeil, W. Kopf- und Maskenzauber in 


der Vorgeschichte und bei Primitiven. (Head and. 


mask magic in pre-history and among primitive 
peoples.) Berlin: Arthur Collignon, 1933. Pp. 144. 
M. 6.00.—(Not seen). 


2496. Kéichi, M. An rimental study on con- 
sciousness of dialect. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 279- 
292.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2497. Kéichi, M. A preliminary study on tenden- 
cies of social attitudes among students. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1932, 7, 881-888.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2498. Kolb, L. The intelligence of immigrants 
as measured by tests. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. 
Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 395-407.—3000 prospec- 
tive immigrants who had no more than the usual 
common-school education were given simple non- 
language tests in Norway, Sweden, Germany, Eng- 
land, Ireland and Italy. This was done in order to 
secure more reliable standards for testing the intelli- 
gence of immigrants. The author presents statistical 
comparisons of certain of the results. Each person 
had been classified according to age, sex, occupation, 
schooling, reading ability and habits, residence, and 
size of home and family. Males tested higher than 
females. In general, the tests ranked the different 
nationality groups in the following order: Norwegian, 
English, Swedish, German, Irish, and Italian. The 
“difference in test age between the best and worst of 
all literate national groups ranges from 1.5 to 6.5 
years, depending on the test. The difference in test 
age between the best and worst national groups of 
literate skilled workers on a performance test equally 
fair to all of them was 3.5 years.”"—M. W. Kuenszel 
(Chicago). 


2499. Koreshige, M. On Marxists among stu- 
dents. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 859-870.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


2500. Linder, T. Nagra reflexioner Sver den 
sexuella etikens biologi. (Some comments on the 
biology of sex ethics.) Svensk. lakart., 1933, 30, 145- 
158.—The writer discusses sex ethics from the point 
of view of the physician, basing his main contentions 
on those of Freud. Such questions as masturbation, 
companionate marriages, and sex ethics in marriage 
are considered.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 
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2501. Linker, G. Over spanningsverschijnselen 
in het handschrift. . (On evidence of tension in hand- 
writing.) Tijdsch. v. wetenschap. graphol., 1931, 3, 
No. 2.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2502. Lipmann, O. Zur Frage des logischen 
Gutachtens in Rechtsstreitigkeiten. (The question 
of the psychological testimony in legal controversies.) 
Zsch. fi angew. Psychol., 1932, 43, 17-520.—A brief 
discussion of the legal-psychological problem of the 
i of trade-marks.—K. F. Muensinger (Colo- 
rado). 


2503. Litterer,O.F. Stereotypes. J. Soc. Psychol., 
1933, 4, 59-69.—Magazine pictures of ten men 
and eight women were arranged to correspond to a 
similar number of “social types,” such as editor, 
bolshevik, royalty, bootlegger, or humorist. Two 
groups of college students and one of business men all 
gave similar results: better than chance identifica- 
tions. The method and results closely parallel the 
recent study of Rice.—EZ. B. Newman (Harvard). 

2504. Loewenberg, R. D. Uber den Selbstmord 
in Hamburg in den letzen fiinfzig Jahren. (On suicide 
in Hamburg during the last 50 years.) Berlin: R. 
Schoetz, 1932. Pp. 79. M. 4.00:—(Not seen). 


2505. Lovejoy, O. R. The negro children of New 


York. New York: Children’s Aid Soc., 1932. Pp. 
49.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2506. MacDo E. D. Crime for profit. Bos- 
ton: Stratford, 1933. Pp. xx + 355. $2.00.—This 


book is edited by the president of the National Insti- 
tute on Mercenary Crime, the object of which is to 
study the cause of crime for profit (as distinguished 
from crimes of passion, revenge, and so forth) and to 
formulate a constructive program for reducing it. 
It is a symposium presenting viewpoints of lawyers, 
professors, business men, sociologists, clergymen, 
economists, and educational directors. Emphasis 
is placed upon social and economic conditions which 
conduce to crime rather than upon the legal aspects 
of its control. It is the prevailing opinion that a 
money-minded society is largely responsible by repre- 
senting the accumulation of wealth as the chief goal 
of life. Economic disorder, unstable family life, 
unemployment, uncontrolled speculation, manipula- 
tions of ‘high finance,’’ corrupt politics, substitution 
of materialism for religion, lax law enforcement, cut- 
throat competition, and the practice of usury are 
contributing causes. One remedial measure would be 
education which would provide satisfactions other 
than material.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


2507. Maller, J. B. The trend of juvenile delin- 
quency in New York City. J. Juv. Res., 1933, 17, 
10-18.—A survey of the records of the Children’s 
Court of New York City for the thirty years from 1902 
to 1932 revealed a striking decrease in the number, 
relative to the total population, of boys alleged by 
the Court to be delinquent, and a striking increase 
in the relative number of girls. Whereas in the first 
decade the ratio of delinquent boys to girls was about 
60 to 1, in the lat decal the patio wan 8 to 1. The 


author believes the drop in delinquency rate among 
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the boys to be real, and not a function of altered 
procedures on the part of the Court. The increased 
number of girls classified as delinquent by the Court, 
however, he believes is in part a result of a change in 
definition. The greater susceptibility of girls to the 
effects of broken homes, the number of which has 
been steadily increasing, and the greater similarity 
at the present time in the environmental conditions 
to which boys and girls are exposed, the author sug- 
gests as other factors of significance in the inter- 
pretation of the altered delinquency rate among girls. 
—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

2508. Matsumoto, H. An rimental study on 
social influences. /ap. J. Psychol., 1932,'7, 293-306. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2509. McClure, W. E. Intelligence of 600 juvenile 
delinquents. J. Juv. Res., 1933, 17, 35-43.—About 
600 cases of delinquents brought before the judge of 
the juvenile court of Lucas County at Toledo were 
given the Stanford-Binet test. The mean IQ of the 
group, whose ages varied from 7 to 17 years, was 
79.34, the range being from 40 to 118. The IQ 
average for the boys was slightly less than three 
points higher than the mean IQ of the girls. The 
average IQ of the cases brought before the court in 
each of the three years covered by the investigation 
was essentially the same. About 1% of the group 
classified as superior, 27.41% as borderline, and 
24.92% as clearly feeble-minded. The colored delin- 
quents rated slightly lower intellectually than did 
the whites. Those charged with running away had 
the highest IQ average; those with stabbing, hold-up, 
and assault, the lowest. The delinquents sent to 
reformatories differed very little in intelligence from 
the total group studied.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

2510. Mowrer, E.R. The family: its organization 
and disorganization. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 
1932. Pp. 375. $3.00.—(Not seen). 

2511. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Studies in the social 
psychology of science. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 26- 
41.—In addition to the concept of science as ‘ knowl- 
edge,"’ we must add today the ideas of science as 
research and applied science. By the side of the 
scholar we have set the research worker and the 
practitioner. Neither of the latter attempts to 
know the content of his entire discipline, but depends 
to a large extent on reference books and instruments. 
Thus there is an increasing objectification of science 
with the dangers that follow from the loss of its per- 
sonal character. The writer draws two parallels with 
science. It resembles modern capitalism in that it no 
longer rests directly on knowledge, as known by some 
one person, or “property,”’ but rather depends on 
credit and rapid B vm or “sales.’’ It also resembles 
religion very closely in its functions, and has succeeded 
in replacing the latter to a large extent.—E. B. 
Newman (Harvard). 

2512. Newman, S. S. Further experiments in 
phonetic symbolism. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 
53-75.—The present study attempted to discover the 
symbolic connotations of nonsense words, as d d- 
ent upon the phonetic elements involved. Pairs of 
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nonsense words, differing only in one vowel element, 
were arbitrarily assigned a meaning, and the S’s were 
then asked which of the pair seemed (1) larger, smaller, 
or (2) darker, lighter. The data were treated statis- 
tically, by the psychophysical method of reducing the 
experimental proportions to sigma scores on a normal 
curve. The results lead the author to conclude that 
phonetic elements tend to be rigidly patterned on a 
non-linguistic symbolic scale, the basis of the phonetic 
symbolism being fundamentally objective. The 
symbolism here involved is not a matter of association, 
since words connoting large, small, or bright, dull do 
not show such patterning. It is suggested that 
tongue position in articulation is basic in the pattern- 
ing of both magnitude and brightness categories, and 
vocalic length and size of the oral cavity are also 
relevant in the case of the former symbolism.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2513. Ninck, J. Een keurig stel. (A neat style.) 
Tijdsch. v. wetenschap. graphol., 1930, 2, No. 2.— 
W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2514. Obonai, T. Principle and problem of study 
of social attitudes among students. Jap. J. Psychol., 
1932, 7, 849-858.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2515. Ojima, S. A minor experiment on the play 
of melody. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 597-604.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2516. Peters, C. C. The relation of motion pic- 
tures to standards of morality. J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 
6, 251-255.—In order to judge the “badness”’ of 
motion pictures in reference to the standards of vari- 
ous social groups, a scale of “badness’’ was devised 
with respect to these points: aggressiveness of a girl 
in love-making, kissing, democratic attitudes and 
practices, and treatment of children by parents. 
From written descriptions of 326 samples of such con- 
duct presented for judgment to 187 persons, the scale 
was arranged by Thurstone’s method of equal- 
appearing intervals. With these scales the standards 
of 18 different social groups were measured and these 
ratings were compared with those on 182 moving 
pictures judged by the same scales.—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit City College). 

2517. Porot, A., & Arrii, D. C. L’impulsivité 
criminelle chez l’indigéne algérien. Ses facteurs. 
(Criminal impulsiveness in native Algerians. Its 
elements.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 588-611.— 
The medico-legal aspects of the criminal impulsive- 
ness of forty native Algerians were tabulated and 
discussed. About half of the criminals were found to 
have been in a morbid state and were usuaily not 
considered responsible. These subjects and their 
crimes were similar to murderers and crimes com- 
mitted by other people. On the contrary, the other 
half of the crimes were usually committed by subjects 
who were constitutionally impulsive, but nevertheless 
responsible for their acts. These crimes could be 
understood only after considering the slight value 
the natives attach to human life and their religion, 
morals, and superstitions. The victims were often 
near relatives of the murderers. The criminals some- 
times carried a grudge for years before an opportunity 
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for murder arose. The most striking feature was often 
the unconcern of the criminal; after a cruel murder he 
might continue his work as if nothing had happened 
or calmly admit his act to the authorities and show 
no regret.—M. B. Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 


2518. Pulver, M. De groote van het schrift. (The 
size of handwriting.) T7tjdsch. v. wetenschap. graphol., 
1931, 3, No. 1 & 3.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2519. Rattray, R. S. The tribes of the Ashanti 
hinterland. New York: Oxford, 1932. Pp. 608. 
$12.00.—( Not seen). 


2520. Reynolds, B. C. The church and individual 
security. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 44—54.— 
Tt is suggested that “a sense of belonging to the uni- 
verse is one of the most powerful forces making for 
growth toward maturity."" The church stands for a 
world of ideals beyond the purposes for which human 
beings associate themselves in other organizations 
and in this sense is unique. Codperation between the 
church and the psychiatrist should be worked out.— 
H. Peak (Yale). 


2521. Rosenthal, H. Die Idee des Wortes in 
der altisraelitischen Kulturentwicklung. (The idea 
of words in the culture of ancient Israel.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1932, 10, 414-425.—Rosenthal be- 
lieves that Jews have defective hearing as compared 
with other races. Their activity in the field of music 
is the result of a compensatory response, or of extra 
effort necessitated by poor hearing. This same prin- 
ciple is applied in the present article to explain why 
Jewish cultural ideas of religion and art are expressed 
in word and song rather than in the plastic and pic- 
torial arts. Archeological studies are taken into con- 
sideration as aids in tracing the historical development 
of the verbal conceptualization of God.—O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 


2522. Saudek, R. Zur psychodiagnostischen Aus- 
deutung des Schreibdruckes. (A contribution to the 
psychodiagnostic interpretation of pressure in writ- 
ing.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, 433-449.— 
The author discusses the results of G. Meyer (Graphol. 
Monatsh., 4) and his own observations concerning the 
forms of pressure in writing. He shows that from the 
forms of pressure it is possible to ascertain certain 
characteristics of the writer, such as energy, persis- 
tency, tenaciousness, force of resistance, tensions 
caused by inhibitions, ostentation, speed in thinking, 
timidity, moodiness, nervous hyper-reactivity, stub- 


bornness. 11 reproductions of specimens.—H. M. 
Bosshard (Clark). 

2523. Schjelderup, H., & Schjeld K. Ueber 
drei Haupttypen der religidsen en und 


ihre psychologische Grundlage. (Concerning three 
main types of religious experience and their psycho- 
logical bases.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 1932. Pp. 108. 
M. 6.—The authors favor the psychoanalytic method, 
though they do not grant the validity of the results of 
psychoanalytic experimentation. In their work they 
seek, empirically, the connection between basic types 
of religious ideation and definite complexes. They 
carry out their investigations on neurotic persons, and 
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one patient especially is considered in detail. The 
authors found in their patients three (1) moe aps 
for the divine without feeling of guilt (2) feeling 


guilt, (3) fantasies of their own divinity. feiaelay. 
the types stand in — to the mother (1), to 
the father (2), and to the self (3). The authors be- 
lieve that there are indefinite boundaries between the 
neurotic and the normal; in consequence they add 
another investigation, on whether the points of view 
found from the study of neurotics have a significance 
for the understanding of the religious life. They also 
carry out an investigation concerning the history of 
religion, that is, a review of Ramakrishna, Luther, 
Bodhidharma, and Buddha. Their point of view, 
with a particular attitude toward Freud, closes the 
discussion.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 

2524. Schmidt, W. Der Ursprung der Gottesidee. 
(The origin of the God-idea.) Miinster: Aschendorff, 
1931. Pp. 1155. M. 32.00.—(Not seen). 


2525. Schrijver, J. Het handschrift van Multatuli. 
(The handwriting of Multatuli.) Tijdsch. v. weten- 
schap. graphol., 1931, 3, No. 3.—W. S. Hunter (Clark), 


2526. Schrijver, J. Over den huidigen stand van 
de wetenschap der graphologie. (On the present 
status of the science of oy y-) Mensch en 
Maatschappij, 1931, 7, No. 6.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2527. Spanjaard, L. De verantwoordelijkheid van 
den grapholoog naar Nederlandsch recht. (The 
responsibility of the graphologist in Dutch law.) 
Tijdsch. v. wetenschap. graphol., 1931, 3, No. 1.—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 


2528. Spanjaard, L. MHandschrift en misdaad. 
(Handwriting in crime.) Tijdsch. v. wetenschap. 
graphol., 1931, 3, No. 4.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2529. Sternberg, O. Das Wesen des romantischen 
Menschen im Lichte der Individual- eerty (The 
nature of the romantic individual in the light of 
individual-psychology.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1932, 10, 446-452.—Writer characterizes the literary 
romanticists as driven by ego-centric motives toward 
abstractly conceived ideals. They were individualists, 
introspectively interested, and lacked the ability to 
share in the real sense. In the terms of individual- 
psychology, they lacked Gemeinschaftsgefiihl (social 
sense). They failed in their systematic view of life 
to bridge from the self (Ich und Du) to the “we” 
conceptions of life. The classicists have, therefore, 
a healthier attitude toward life—O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit). 

2530. Studencki, S. O typie psychofizycznym 
Polaka. (Polish psychophysical types.) Kwart. 
Psychol., 1931, 2, No. 1-2.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2531. Suzuki, E. Research in ideas of Christian- 
ity. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 929-942.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2532. Takano, K. Die Tonalitit und die “Kan- 
otsu” Theorie in der Musiklehre. 
(Tonality and the ‘‘ Kanotsu” theory in the Japanese 
musical doctrine.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 619- 
628.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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2533. Unger, H. Liige und Unwahrheit in der 
Handschrift. (Lies and untruth in handwriting.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 39, 1~22.—Handwrit- 
ing is useful for the critical examination of a person's 
credibility. It is impossible to ascertain by graphology 
whether a witness or defendant is lying about a 
particular point. But graphology may serve to find 
out whether a person is generally inclined to lie, to 
play the hypocrite, or to indulge in fancies. Graph- 
ology, provided that the examiner has at his disposal 
specimens of writing done at various times, also may 
show whether a person at the time of writing did or 
did not deserve confidence. Graphology, therefore, 
can assist a judge or psychiatrist greatly. In the 
case of a moral or forensic examination, it is very 
important to trace the cause of untruthfulness. It is 
especially valuable to know whether untruthfulness 
has its origin in a normal or morbid character, or in 
thoughtlessness, or whether a person is conscious of 
his lies or not. The author analyzes the varieties of 
untruthfulness and the corresponding features of a 
person’s handwriting. The paper reproduces four 
specimens of handwriting.—H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 


2534. Ushijima, Y. View of life among students. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 889-900.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2535. Van der Bij, T.S. Karakterverbetering door 
huwelijksselectie. (Character improvement through 
marriage selection.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1931, 
7, No. 1.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2536. Villinger, W. Kriminalbiologie. (Criminal 
biology.) Fortsch. d. Neur. Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 
1932, 4, No. 6.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2537. Wagner, G. Entwicklung und Verbreitung 
des Peyote-Kultus. (Development and spread of 
the peyote cult.) Baessler-Arch., 1932, 15, No. 2, 
59-144.—(Not seen). 

2538. Williams, H. M., Sievers, C. H., & Hattwick, 
M. S. The measurement of musical development. 
Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. Child Welfare, 1933, 7, No. 1. 
Pp. 191.—This study is divided into three parts, each 
of which was written by one of the three authors. 
Part I is entitled Studies in the Measurement of Musical 
Development, Part II A Study of Rhythmtc Performance 
with Special Consideration of the Factors Involved in 
the Formation of a Scale for Measuring Rhythmic 
Ability, and Part III A Preliminary Study of Pitch 
Inflection in the Speech of Preschool Children. Four 
techniques are described for the measurement of the 
ability of young children to make a motor adjustment 
in keeping time with a periodic stimulus. The first 
was a modification of the Seashore motor rhythm 
apparatus, the second an observational technique for 
counting the child’s synchronization of steps to music, 
the third a graphic recording of walking rhythm by 
means of phonophotographic technique, and the 
fourth a cinematographic technique. Low relation- 


ship was found between motor rhythm and intelli- 
gence and motor rhythm and other motor tests. 
Observational and objective techniques were used for 
determining the vocal control of 
children. 


pitch of preschool 


Marked individual differences in the 
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ability to learn simple songs were found in a highly 
homogeneous group of children at the four-year age 
level, after a whole year of daily em by group 
and individual methods. Vocal control pitch was 
little related to intelligence. The factor of difficulty 
in rhythmic performance was approached through 
changes in speed and the introduction of a series of 
musical patterns graded in difficulty. About 300 
children eeu five to fifteen years of age were tested. 
A scale based on certain of the patterns is proposed. 
Rhythmic performance was only slightly improved by 
practice. It was not related to intelligence. An 
experimental evaluation was made of the possibilities 
of the observational method for measuring pitch level 
and variability of pitch in the expressive use of 
language by preschool children. The mean pitch level 
of children was lowest when talking to themselves, 
next lowest when talking to another child or adult, 
followed by talking in groups, and highest when shout- 
ing. Individual differences in variability of pitch were 
more outstanding than differences in mean pitch 
level.—B. Wellman (lowa). 

2539. Woodward, E. W. Relations of religious 

ining and life patterns to the adult religious life. 

Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1932, No. 527. Pp. 75.— 

A 16-page questionnaire (given in the appendix) on 

“some factors of personal histories and adult beliefs, 

attitudes and practices, with special attention to the 

religious life’’ was returned by 26% (384) of the adults 
of various religious types to whom it was distributed. 

On the basis of the questionnaire data answers to the 

following questions are given: “‘ What relationships do 

specific religious instruction and other religious in- 
fluences bear to the adult religious life? What rela- 
tionships do certain emotional and behavior patterns 
of inferiority-adequacy, guilt-innocence, dependence- 
independence, and codperation-rebellion? What rela- 
tions do parent attitudes and child-parent experiences 
bear to the adult religious life?’’ The answers are 
based largely on the size of the correlations obtained 
between the various responses on the questionnaire.— 

J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

2540. ee T. Experimentelle Untersuchun- 
gen tiber di elodie. (Experimental investigations 
on melody.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 559-596.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 2187, 2238, 2286, 2288, 2319, 
2349, 2367, 2375, 2380, 2401, 2426, 2446, 2565, 
2567, 2568, 2574, 2581, 2583, 2586, 2587, 2588, 
2589, 2590, 2594, 2619, 2643, 2644, 2668. ] 
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2541. Bennett, G. V., & Older, F. E. (Eds. ] Occu- 
pational orientation. Los Angeles: Los Angeles Soc. 
Occup. Res., 1931. Pp. 625. $2.75.—(Not seen). 


2542. Dubreuil, H. Incentives and personal 
enterprise. Human Factor, 1932, 6, 127-133.—The 
author of Robots or Men asserts that every worker has 
learned by experience “ that his employer has invented 
a thousand methods for not giving him his due—for 
retaining while appearing to give.’’ The employer is 
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free to exercise his ingenuity in the management of his 
business, and expand the “margin of profits” by 
means of enthusiasm, skill or intelligence. Wages, 
even when augmented by bonuses, are inelastic and 
fixed within narrow limits. “In a word, wages will 
never set free the secret springs of enterprise; for a 
limited remuneration can inspire only a limited ac- 
tivity."’ The weakness of profit sharing is said to be 
due to the fact that “ The average man cannot take a 
long view and regard the success of the business as a 
whole as essential to his personal welfare: but the 
same man, placed by chance in a position to launch 
some miniature enterprise of his own, throws himself 
heart and soul into the work, grudging neither time 
nor labour.’’ Dubreuil would fuse all the workers 
in a department into a unit. “A worker who cannot 
grasp the finances of a whole business, nor see how 
they can possibly be affected by anything he may do, 
may well be able to understand the balance sheet of 
one small department. Once placed in the position 
where they will be in some measure sharers in the 
spirit of the enterprise, the workers will no longer 
require intricate systems of payment to stimulate 
them to effort. Under this new régime, all of the 
motives actuating the leaders will be found in a lesser 
degree among the workers, who will exhibit energy, 
inventiveness, and all the virile qualities which are 
characteristic of the man of independent life, but 
which become dormant as soon as he is placed in a 
state of subjection.""—R. S. Uhrbrock (Proctor & 
Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio). 


2543. Grace, A. G. The relationship of mental 
ability to occupational choices ofadults. Voc. Guid. 
Mag., 1932, 10, 354-358.—The mental ability, occu- 
pational interests, desires and activities of 620 adults 
were studied. “It would seem that the less the 
mental ability of an adult, the more likely he is to 
aspire to positions in life at which he could not possibly 
succeed."" Those with most mental ability were 
inclined to seek vocational advice and develop pro- 
grams of self-improvement. They were dissatisfied 
with routine jobs. Those with mediocre ability 
aspired high, but avoided rigorous training advice. It 
was concluded “that the mentally capable have more 
interests than those not so well equipped.’’—R. S. 
Uhrbrock (Proctor & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio). 


2544. Hausmann, M. Die Arbeit der Forschungs- 
abteilung der Zivildienstkommission der Verei 
Staaten von Amerika. (The work of the research 
department of the Civil Service Commission of the 
United States of America.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 
1932, 43, 487-498.—A review of the work of the Civil 
Service Commission in America in developing tests 
for general adaptation (intelligence), tests for the 
selection of stenographers and policemen, character 
tests, and vooutleall guidance.—K. F. Muenszinger 
(Colorado). 


2545. Henig, M. S. Some psychological 
of industrial accident prevention. Safety Engtneer- 
ing, 1932, 64, 61-62.—343 trade-school boys experi- 
enced 144 accidents. It was concluded that the 
lower down the scale of general intelligence a boy 
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ranks, the greater is his proneness to accidental 
injury. An individual in the average or low average 
group is about twice as great a hazard to himself as 
the boy who ranks as of superior intelligence.”” Inter- 
views with the boys indicated that 55% of the acci- 
dents were caused by ignorance of the hazardinvolved; 
disobedience of various shop rules accounted for 30%. 
Fatigue, illness and worry were not considered im- 
portant factors in causing accidents in the group 
studied. Three tables of data are included in the 
report.—R. S. Uhrbrock (Proctor & Gamble Co., 
Ivorydale, Ohio). 


2546. Kingsbury, F. A. A psychologist’s view of 
the selection- blem. Proc. 12th Ann. 
Conf., National Office Management Asso., 1931, June, 
40-46.—Fifteen common fallacies are cited, e.g., 
“that there is a certain niche in the economic system 
for which each person is designed by nature, if he can 
only find it’’; “that anyone can be trained to do any- 
thing equally well”; “that each worker, if left to 
himself, will hit on the most efficient and economical 
method of doing his task”; the “ psychological view- 
point” is emphasized. The problem of evaluating 
selective devices is considered. Six classes of obstacles 
that may handicap the normal individual are dis- 
cussed, e.g., “lack of necessary native capacity,” 
“lack of necessary personality traits," “ possession of 
unfortunate work-attitudes."" The problem of con- 
structing a training program for workers, based upon 
adequate information as to their capacities and 
objectives, is presented from the standpoint of the 
psychology of learning.—R. S. Uhrbrock (Proctor & 
Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio). 


2547. Lahy, J. M., & Korngold, S. Sélection des 
opératrices de machines comptables. (Selection of 
calculating-machine operators.) Année psychol., 
1931, 32, 131-149.—A comparison is made between 
the performances in their professional work of 10 
calculating-machine operators and the performances 
of the same subjects in a group of psychological tests. 
The whole reaction studied is a very complex one, 
involving manual and motor responses of the type used 
in typewriting and calculating machines together with 
a continuous mental control and attentive direction. 
The tests chosen contained mental and psychomotor 
abilities: intelligence, memory, attention, motor ra- 
pidity and accuracy, muscular strength, ambidex- 
terity. The range of the subjects in their professional 
work was established on the basis of three criteria: 
quantity and quality of work, and judgment of 
superiors in regard to professional value. The results 
show that the parallelism is very close between the 
order obtained on the basis of a professional value 
classification and the range given by the test per- 
formances.—G. de Montpellier (Clark). 

2548. Lersmacher, G. Strukturpsychologische 
Erérterungen iiber die arbeits- und 
chen Z (Structure-psychological dis- 
cussion of typological relations in work and occupa- 
tions.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 40, 239-276.— 
The discussion leads to the conclusion that the 
typologies of Kretschmer, Jung, and other psy- 
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chologists are no sufficient basis for the psychological 
determination of specific qualifications; but the ty- 
pology of Jaensch is a valuable starting point.— 


H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 

2549. Levenbach, M. G. De menschelijke ver- 
houdingen in de onderneming. (Human relations 
in business.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1931, 7, No. 
5.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2550. Lipmann, O. Arbeitswissenschaft und Psy- 
chologie der Arbeit. (Science of work and psychology 
of work.) Zsch. f. amgew. Psychol., 1932, 43, 521- 
530.—A review of 8 studies in industrial psychology.— 
K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


2551. Lipmann, O. Lehrbuch der Arbeitswissen- 
schaft. (Textbook on the science of work.) Jena: 
Fischer, 1932. Pp. 450. M. 22.00.—(Not seen). 


2552. Neville, C. E. A study of vocational in- 
terests. Voc. Guid. Mag., 1932, 10, 250-251.—432 
boys and 488 girls in the éighth grade were “told to 
write the occupation which he or she expected or 
hoped to follow in adult life.” The records were 
obtained on unsigned slips. The boys named 71 
different occupations; the girls only 43. Aviator, 
physician, lawyer, electrical engineer led the list for 
the boys. Stenographer, teacher, secretary, nurse 
were the occupations most frequently mentioned by 
the girls.—R. S. Uhrbrock (Proctor & Gamble Co., 
Ivorydale, Ohio). 


2553. Schulte, R. Psychologische Erfahrungen als 
Sportflieger und Fallschirmspringer. (Psychological 
experiences as sport flyer and parachute jumper.) 
Psychol. u. Med., 1931, 4, 277-289.—The author 
describes the official qualifications of an aviator in 
Germany, as well as his own experiences as a flyer. 
The various figures of formation and stunt flying are 
sketched with reference to their psychological and 
physical pleasure and discomfort. The author tells of 
his feelings and emotions during his first parachute 
jump, and compares the different sensations of air- 
plane, glider, and Zeppelin flying. The article is 
illustrated and there is a bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin 
(Bryn Mawr). 


2554. Schreider, E. Quelques phénoménes d’am- 
bivalence et de refoulement dans la psychologie du 
travail. (Some phenomena of ambivalence and re- 
pression in work psychology.) Année psychol., 1931, 
32, 201-210.—Observations made in a psychotech- 
nical investigation in which pheaomena of repression 
were observed are reported. The author discusses 
in this respect the meaning of the Freudian notions 
of ambivalence and repression applied in the field of 
work psychology.—G. de Montpellier (Clark). 


2555. Wheeler, E. Tested sentences (the 

e of the brain). Baltimore: Murphy, 1932. 

Pp. 219.—Effective selling sentences have been 

selected from a group of 100,000 through a = of 

ten years’ research in the “word laboratory. These 
sentences have withstood the “acid test of time,’ 

and have proved successful in repeated sales. Some 

experiments were conducted at Johns Hopkins in 

which the psychogalvanic reflex was recorded during 
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a sales talk. The points where the curve dips are 
assumed to reveal tested selling sentences. There is 
also the possibility that the galvanic reflex will reveal 
the effectiveness of the salesman in producing an 
emotional reaction in the prospect. “There will 
come a time when all sales organizations will install 
such a galvanometer in their organization to test 
out sales people before employing them, thus elimi- 
nating at once those sales people who are unable to 
say things to customers that bring desired brain 
responses, such as shown on our film.’’ The galvanic 
technique indicates the greatest response for the 
appeals of flattery, fright, and fashion. It is suggested 
that it might be possible to translate galvanom- 
eter films back into sound and have a machine that 
“would interpret these sounds into English words 
when we would have the actual thoughts of the most 
hard-boiled customer thinking about our merchan- 
dise."" A few typical films from the galvanometer 
experiment are reproduced. The second half of the 
book gives several thousands of these tested selling 
sentences, classified according to department store, 
automobiles, drug store, insurance, real estate, gaso- 
line service, etc. Each sentence is keyed by a code 
to indicate the type of appeal involved, such as flat- 
tery, personal, fashion, fright, quality.—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

2556. Zawirska, J. Die Organisation der Berufs- 
beratung in Russland. (The organization of voca- 
tional guidance in Russia.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 
1932, 43, 499-509.—A detailed report of the work 
done by the Soviet government in developing voca- 
tional guidance. The minimum of the diagnostic pro- 
cedure consists of (1) tests for vocational aptitudes and 
interests, (2) a medical examination, and (3) anthropo- 
metric measurements.—K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


[See also abstracts 2360, 2502, 2598, 2666. ] 
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2557. Barker, M. A technique for studying the 
social-material activities of young children. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1930. (Child Develop- 
ment Monograph No. 3.) Pp. 69.—The author 
describes and evaluates a technique for recording 
observations of the spontaneous reactions of children 
of preschool age to material objects and to people. 
The technique consists of charting the movements of 
the child during a five-minute interval on a floor plan 
drawn to scale, along with a simple code to indicate 
the type of activity. Data from simultaneous records 
of two observers working independently were used 
to study the reliability of the technique for meas- 
uring distance covered, number of social contacts, 
time of activities, and number of activities. Reli- 
ability was found to be high for distance and time, 
r’s running from .89 to .98, and lower for number of 
social contacts and number of activities, with r’s 
from .47 to .87. Correlation coefficients were com- 

uted for the influence of temperature, humidity, 
ocation, and the change in behavior over a period o 
time. The ability of the measures to differentiate 
among the children, relationships with other measures 
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of behavior, and variability are discussed. Brief 
case histories of the ten children used, including their 
behavior as indicated by the technique, are presented. 
—P., Seckler (Clark). 


2558. Benjamin, H. Age and sex differences in the 
toy preferences of young children. J. Genet. Psychol., 
1932, 41, 417-429.—100 children, aged 2 to 6 years, 
were presented with six toys similar as to size, 
cost, color, and general attractiveness. The car 
(automobile) was distinctly a masculine preference, 
the boy and girl dolls feminine, while the airplane, 
horse, and powder vanity case showed little sex 
difference. In 60% of the cases it was impossible to 
predict final choice from amount of time spent in 
playing with particular toys.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


2559. Bennett, C. L. Pubertas praecox in a girl 
of four. Endocrinol., 1932, 16, 529.—The author 
reports a case of pubertas precox in a girl of four 
years of age in whom he demonstrated the mature 
proportion of estrin in the blood. The child first 
menstruated at the age of four months and has 
continued to do so at 28-day intervals since that time. 
She talks like an adult and is strongly attracted to 
men. Mentally she is classified as dull normal.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

2560. Blanchard, P. Educational disabilities and 
emotional adjustment. Voc. Guid. Mag., 1932, 10, 
165—169.—Cases are reported from the experience of 
the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic. “The out- 
line for procedure in each individual case is as follows: 
(1) study of the child’s home and school history, with 
special reference to the relations between parents and 
children, and between brothers and sisters; (2) phys- 
ical examination, with careful examination of vision 
and hearing; (3) intelligence tests; (4) educational 
achievement tests; (5) diagnostic reading tests (those 
devised by Gates, Orton and Monroe, and Gray), or 
diagnostic tests in arithmetic or whatever other sub- 
ject is causing difficulty; (6) study of the child's atti- 
tudes and emotional reactions toward parents, 
brothers and sisters, teachers, playmates, and the 
subject in which he has a disability. These studies 
are made by the social worker, physician, psychologist, 
and psychiatrist, respectively."—R. 5S. Uhrbrock 
(Proctor & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio). 


2561. Clark, M. A. Recording and reporting for 
child guidance clinics. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1930. Pp. 150. $2.00.—(Not seen). 


2562. Cook, W. M. Ability of children in color 
discrimination. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1932. Pp. 19. $0.20.—(Not seen). 


2563. Efrussi, P. O. Profilaktika trudnovospitue- 
mosti. (Prophylactic methods for behavior prob- 
lems.) Vopr. pediat., pedol., etc., 1929, 2, 232-251.— 
On the basis of a great deal of material collected in 
the child guidance clinics of Leningrad, the author 
finds that a great number of difficult children are 
physically not entirely normal. However, in most 
cases, a proper change in the method of upbringing, 
made on the pedologist’s recommendation, brought 
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about great improvement. Proper diet, regular hours 
of sleep, etc., and proper toys are very important. 
The author confirms findings of other investigators 
that the home environment is very important. In 
more serious cases, however, an institution is recom- 
mended. The author stresses the importance of early 
correction.—A. Koosis (California). 

2564. Finch, F. H., & Carroll, H. A. Gifted chil- 
dren as prahet leaders. J. Genet. Psychol., 
1932, 41, 476-481.—It is a prevalent belief that the 
intellectually gifted do not become social leaders in 
school. For this study 66 children from each of three 
intelligence levels as determined by a battery of tests 
were matched for sex and number of years in the 
school; then, as a measure of leadership, the number 
of positions in extra-curricular activities to which 
each had been elected was totalled. Comparisons 
showed that by this measure the gifted excelled those 
of the superior group and these excelled those of the 
average group.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2565. Gassert, K.G. Psychologie der Kindes- und 

dreligion. (Psychology of child and adolescent 

religion.) Bihl: Konkordia, 1932. Pp. 141. M. 
3.50.—(Not seen). 


2566. Geshelina, L.C. Socio-biological character- 
istics of the present-day pre-school child. Pedologiya, 
1929, 139-146.—An anthropometrical investigation 
of 500 children between the ages of 4 and 7 showed 
that (1) children of unskilled workers are smaller and 
lighter than those of more important office employees, 
and (2) there is a significant improvement in weight 
and height of those born in the years 1922-1924 over 
those born in the years 1917-1921.—A. Koosis 
(California). 

2567. Hatano, I. The children’s drawing of 
dreams. Jap. J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 67-102.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2568. Hauser, P. M. How do motion pictures 
affect the conduct of children? J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 
6, 231-237.—A number of students, factory workers, 
and inmates of penal and correctional institutions 
provided the information for this study. Some wrote 
movie-autobiographies supplemented by interviews 
and accounts of conversations; some answered direct 
questionnaires concerning the movies and their 
effect on the conduct and thinking of the individuals 
contacted. Every effort was made to secure codpera- 
tion and frankness, and there appears to be con- 
siderable reliability in the experiences reported be- 
tween various groups and between various means of 
report. The findings of the study are not included 
in - a summary.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City Col- 
lege). 

2569. Hi orth, L. S. Adolescence: the diffi- 
cult age. (Radio address.) Chicago: Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1931. Pp. 8.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2570. Hiibsch, L., & Reininger, K. Zur sr oe a 
des Kinderspiels und der Geschlechtsunterschiede 

Kindergartenalter. (Contribution to the psychology of 
children’s play and differences of sex at kindergarten- 
age.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 40, 97-176.— 
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The records serving as a basis of this paper are minutes 
taken without the guidance of any ific purpose 
at Lisa Hibsch’s private kindergarten in Vienna. An 
analysis of these records leads to the following main 
conclusions: fancy games promote functional practice; 
the motive of all functional games is a demand for 
pleasurable sensations—they serve a biological need; 
imitative games reveal that children have already 
recognized that these activities serve a definite pur- 
pose. But as the children are unable to carry them 
through in fact, they outline or reproduce them in- 
completely in accordance with their understanding. 
Every activity must have a meaning, or a name 
which suggests one. Symbolizing games assume the 
form of imitative games, but this form is merely a 
facade for the adults and other children. It serves 
to hide the real motives whose gratification is for- 
bidden. Many wishes are fulfilled in appearance 
only. ' Fiction in itself, merely as a practice of imagi- 
nation (tied to pleasurable sensations) seems, if at all, 
not to be of any importance. Children generally 
do not fancifully ornament, change, or animate 
playthings and games, but give them names to feel 
as if occupying a certain réle. This process is not an 
activity of imagination, but a reduction of reality 
in accordance with the child’s mind. Girls show a 
pronounced tendency to influence, to try out, and to 
practice other children, and to find out the effect of 
their own existence. Boys show a pronounced need 
to increase the strength of their bodies and to master 
technically the inaniniate world. Girls are interested 
in physical exercises, but usually only in those which 
tend to increase their alertness. Girls usually select 
as playmates those who serve their subjective goals; 
boys on the other hand select those who serve the 
game or work in question. The girls’ selection tends 
toward the formation of cliques based upon personal 
attachment, the boys’ toward codperative groups 
neglecting personal sympathies. The paper draws 
other conclusions, shows the relationship of indi- 
viduals to groups of the other sex, and reproduces a 
large number of records.—H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 


2571. Hurlock, E. B., & Burstein, M. The imagi- 
nary playmate: a questionnaire study. J. Genet. 
Psychol., 1932, 41, 380-392.—701 high-school and 
college students answered a questionnaire concernin 
imaginary playmates in their lives. Incidence o 
such playmates was somewhat greater among girls 
than boys. Neither size of family, locality, ntal 
care, number of real playmates, nor types of interests 
seem to differentiate those having and those not hav- 
ing imaginary playmates. No predominant factor in 
the beginning or in the terminating of such relation- 
ships was brought out; but some cterization of 
the imaginary playmate may be approximated: he 
arouses the kindly emotions, has a distinct personality 
and name, and is older than and of the same sex as the 
real child.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2572. Jersild, A. T. 
behavior patterns in young wes 
Psychol., 1933, 45, 125-129.—Eleven children were 
observed and rated with respect to their overt be- 
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havior by two observers in the manner devised by 
Arrington, and the results correlated with the scores 
which they had obtained thé year before. The 
results indicate that there is little consistency in the 
behavior patterns of the children in the two situations 
(the first year they were enrolled in a nursery school; 

second year, in kindergarten). “The study 
shows that to obtain indications of a child’s charac- 
teristics, as expressed in his conduct, it is necessary 
to record the content and scope, rather than simply 
the duration and frequency, of his activities in a 
large variety of situations.”—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

2573. Johnson, B. J. Child psychology. Balti- 
more: C. C. Thomas, 1933. Pp. xii + 439. $4.00.— 
Child psychology is primarily a study of learning, 
or the process of modifying responses in the attain- 
ment of specific ends. No clear-cut differentiation 
can be made between intellectual and emotional 
responses or between physiological and psychological 
reactions. “‘The desideratum in learning is that an 
individual shall progress in the ability to codrdinate 
reactions toward successful attainments in the vary- 
ing situations that are progressively complicated with 
increasing age and responsibilities.” It has not been 
proved that satisfaction from the end attained or 
from a reward is more efficacious in learning than the 
satisfaction of avoiding unpleasantness. The satis- 
faction that comes from the learning activities is 
often disregarded in discussions of motivation. Learn- 
ing in children should be directed toward acquisition 
of specific skills and specific knowledge. The need 
of varied activities and of adaptation to many forms 
of sensory stimuli should be recognized. The first 
erroneous movements should not be restricted, since 
putting the child through a process is not a serviceable 
method of learning. Development of skill in the use 
of the hands aids in the development of the intellect 
and in the direction of emotional responses. There 
is no basis for explanation of stammering as a result 
of changing of hand-preference. Little progress can 
be made in the science of child psychology unless the 
observations of child activities in socialized reactions 
are utilized for analysis of the way in which specific 
responses are developed and the way in which they 
participate in adaptive reactions. The perceptual 
response by which some stimulus in the environment 
elicits a response is the major factor in mental develop- 
ment, and in the first four years the environment 
should develop discrimination by the use of all senses. 
The delayed response has not been adequately studied. 
There is no age of maximal efficiency in memory. 
Emotional reactions to specific stimuli are learned. 
Training should not prohibit emotional excitation, 
but should develop codrdination of responses under 
excitation. Flexibility in emotional reactions is as 
important as flexibility in movements and thoughts. 
The problems of adolescence are over-emphasized 
because early failures become apparent at this time. 
“Personality is the stimulus-pattern formed by the 
integration of the reactions of the individual, to which 
other living creatures respond ing to their 
perceptions of this pattern.’’ There are a bibliog- 
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raphy of 206 titles and many photographic illustra- 
tions. —M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


2574. Kaneko, H., Ojima, S., & Miya, K. On the 
friendship in the classmate of school-children. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1932,'7, 133-146.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2575. Katz, R. The inventive genius of the child. 
J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 41, 369-379.—This is a 
concrete descriptive study of tool-making and other 
creative activities by the author’s son, whois practical- 
intuitive rather than logical-theoretical in type. The 
value of the case lies in the possibility of developing 
the parallelism between his development and the facts 
of ethnology into a general principle. E.g., the child 
uses for his own interests or needs whatever lies to 
hand, just as does primitive man; and with the child 
as with the primitive the same tools undergo changes 
of function with change of the situation.—J/. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2576. Koch, H. L., & Streit, H. A study in rating 
technique with special reference to activity in pre- 
school children. J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 41, 330- 
357.—With an adaptation of the Sweeny, Hejinian, 
and Sholley rating scale, the activeness of 50 pre- 
school children was analyzed and rated in two succes- 
sive half-minute periods at scattered intervals with 
reference to nine types of occupation, and inde- 
pendently by two observers. The means of ratings 
by the two observers were correlated highly (.75 to 
.97). The reliability coefficients for the series of 
assessments range, for different occupations, from .44 
to .96. The inter-activity correlations, on the other 
hand, were not uniformly high. Little relationship 
was found between activity as rated and mental and 
chronological age, and between activity and tempera- 
ture and humidity, but some significance may attach 
to differences of sex and of time of day.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

2577. Kubitschek, P. E. Sexual development of 
boys with special reference to the ——— of the 
secondary sexual characters and their relationship 
to structural and personality types. J. Nerv. & 
Ment. Dis., 1932, 76, 425—-451.—The author draws the 
following conclusions: “(1) Sexual development in 
boys is slow between the ages of nine and twelve, 
rapid between the ages of thirteen and fifteen and 
again slowing up after the fifteenth year. The de- 
velopment of the primary sex characters usually pre- 
cedes that of the secondary sexual characters and is 
most marked during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years. The secondary sexual characters develop at a 
more uniform rate over a longer period of time. 
(2) A marked variation was Pore: both in the time of 
onset and the rate of development of both primary 
and secondary sexual characters. This is particularly 
true during the thirteen, fourteen and fifteen year 
groups. (3) Variation in age and rate of sexual de- 
velopment in negro subjects corresponded closely to 
that of the white boys. (4) Striking variations be- 
tween the degree of development of the primary and 
secondary sexual characters were frequently en- 
countered. (5) An interesting relationship was found 
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between structural type and development of sec- 
ondary sex characters; retarded development pre- 
dominated in those of asthenic habitus, advanced 
development predominated .n those of athletic and 
pyknic habitus. (6) No definite relationship was 
established between structural and personality types.”’ 
—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2578. Leahy, A. M. A study of certain selective 
factors influencing prediction of the mental status of 
adopted children, or Adopted children in nature- 
nurture research. . Genet. Psychol., 1932, 41, 294- 
329.—Data concerning 2287 illegitimate children 
placed in adoptive homes and 4213 retained by their 
mothers, covering a 10-year period, are analyzed to 
show statistically reliable differences in favor of 
adopted as compared with retained children, as to: 
(1) city residence of the parents, (2) high occupational 
attainment of the maternal grandfathers, (3) high 
educational attainment of the fathers, (4) high occu- 
pational level of the fathers, and also of the mothers; 
also reliable differences to show (5) higher educational 
level of mothers whose children are placed at the 
younger ages, (6) a tendency for the education of 
adoptive parents to be correlated with the education 
and again with the occupation of the true parents. 
Notwithstanding the general exploratory character 
of this investigation, the trend of the evidence points 
to the conclusion that any study of children in adop- 
tive homes cannot ignore the problem of selective 
placement.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2579. Levy, D. M. Relation of maternal over- 
protection to school grades and intelligence tests. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 26-34.—A study of 
20 cases of “pure” maternal over-protection (cases 
in which all sources of information agree on the 
presence of over-protection) indicates that this group 
shows marked acceleration and interest in reading, 
and retardation in arithmetic when compared to 
other groups with similar IQ’s.—H. Peak (Yale). 

2580. Levy, J. A clinical study of the application 
of mental hygiene to the treatment of children’s 
school problems. J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 41, 439- 
461.—A year’s study was made of 36 cases of scho- 
lastic maladaptation referred to a child guidance 
clinic. The chief reason for a school’s referring chil- 
dren was some interference with school routine. 
Clinical analyses showed that the major causes were 
family difficulties, personality disturbances, and 
physical conditions. The clinic made many recom- 
mendations of change in the individual’s academic 
program, and social work was done with parents as 
well as with patient and teacher. The schools were 
codperative; and it is estimated that the cases treated 
showed 50% improvement.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

2581. Miya, K., Kaneko, H., & Ojima, S. Experi- 
mental y on fri in school-children. Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 429-454.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2582. Neter, E. Die fiinf Sorgenkinder. Das 
magere Kind. Das tlose Kind. Das blasse 
Kind. Das einzige Das sogenannte nervise 
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Kind. (The five kinds of children needing care. 
The undernourished child; the anorexic child; the 
anemic child; the only child; and the so-called ner- 
vous child.) Manns pdéd. Mag., 1933, No. 1365. 
Pp. 36.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2583. Postma, H. De samenstelling van het gezin 
in verband met het anti-social gedrag van het meisje. 
(The make-up of the household in connection with 
the anti-social conduct of the adolescent girl.) Mensch 
en Maatschappij, 1930, 7, No. 3.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 


2584. Radecka, H. Exame psychologico da cri- 
anca. (Psychological examination of the child.) 
Rio de Janeiro: Lab. de Psychol. na Colonia de Psy- 
chopathas, 1931. Pp. 152.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2585. Rosenow, C. Weight and skeletal build. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 55-64.—The author 
has constructed tables of weight from multiple regres- 
sion equations of weight on height and the bitro- 
chanteric diameter, using Franzen’s measurements of 
children ten, eleven, and twelve years of age. These 
tables are said to be superior to the Baldwin-Wood 
tables, but it is maintained that Franzen’s measure- 
ments do not make direct weight measures super- 
fluous, as he claims, for he has not succeeded in analyz- 
ing weight into the factors which determine it com- 
pletely.—H. Peak (Yale). 


2586. Ruckmick, C. A. How do motion pictures 
affect the attitudes and emotions of children? The 
galvanic technique applied to the motion-picture 
situation. J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 6, 210-216.— 

‘The aim of this study was to get some reliable index 
of emotional disturbances in observers, varying in 
age from 6 to over 50 years, while viewing motion 
pictures. All trained observers and some of the 
others recorded direct observations describing the 
type of emotion felt at certain points in the motion 
picture. But the main emphasis was placed on the 
amount of galvanometric deflection at various points 
in the film.’’ The final experiments were carried out 
in a normal theater situation with various types of 
pictures, including detective, war, adventure, and 
love scenes. Results are not given.—F. D. McTeer 
( Detroit City College). 


2587. Schneider, J. Aufsatz eines kriminellen 
Jugendlichen. (Essay of a juvenile delinquent.) 
Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1932, 10, 431-433.— 
Discussion of the genesis of the asocial attitudes of a 
14%- year-old boy, inmate of a juvenile house of 
correction. He was mistreated at home, in school, 
and in the neighborhood, as the illegitimate son of a 
shiftless mother. Endowed with superior intelligence, 
the crime career was the expression of an effort to 
make himself felt—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


2588. Sharp, E. The African child: an account of 
the international conference on African 
Geneva. New York: Longmans Green, 1932. Pp. 
137. $1.00.—(Not seen). 


2589. Short, W. H. The effect of motion 


on the social attitudes of 
J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 6, 220-226.—This article is a 
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summary prepared from a more extensive report on 
the same subject by R. C. Peterson and L. L. Thur- 
stone. The procedure of the experiment was “to 
measure the attitude of a group of students by means 
of an attitude scale or a paired comparison schedule, 
to show the group a motion picture which had been 
judged as having effective value on the issue in ques- 
tion, and to measure the attitude of the group again 
the day after the picture had been shown."’ The 
following attitudes have been studied: nationality, 
race, crime, war, capital punishment, prohibition, 
and the punishment of criminals. The experimental 
groups vary in age and grade range, including children 
of the fourth to the eighth grades, high school stu- 
dents, and in one experiment college students." At 
the time of the first test the children were told that 
the test would be repeated after about two weeks, 
but no direct connection was made between the 
application of the attitude scale and the presentation 
of the film. Results are not given here. The con- 
struction of an attitude scale by Thurstone’s method 
of equal-appearing intervals is described.—F. D. 
McTeer (Detroit City College). 


2590. Shuttleworth, F. K. Measuring the infiu- 
ence of motion-picture attendance on conduct and 
attitudes. J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 6, 216-219.—Two 
groups of children equated for sex, age, school grade, 
intelligence, and socio-economic home background 
were selected as frequent movie-goers (516 children) 
and infrequent movie-goers (543 children). These 
children were given specially constructed attitude 
tests under conditions which led the children to believe 
that their responses were anonymous. “With few 
exceptions the frequent movie-goers make a poorer 
showing on the conduct tests and display less desirable 
attitudes than do the non-movie-goers."" However, 
the nature of these differences makes it more probable 
that they are due to selective factors than to the 
influence of the movies themselves.—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit City College). 


2591. Spalding, A. W., & Comstock, B. J. W. Grow- 
ing boys and girls: the training and culture of the 
child in pre-adolescence, from ten to thirteen. Moun- 
tain View, Calif.: Pacific Press Pub. Assoc., 1932. 
Pp. 314. $2.00.—(Not seen). 

2592. Stern, K. Methodik der taglichen Kinder- 
hauspraxis. (Methodology of children’s daily domes- 
tic work.) Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1932. Pp. 163. 
M. 5.00.—(Not seen). 

2593. Stern, W., & Katzenstein, B. Verschiedene 
Glaub eit siebenjihriger Zwillingsschwestern. 
(Difference in the trustworthiness of two seven-year- 
old twin sisters.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 40, 
231-238.—A criminal court decided to trust the 
testimony of one of a pair of seven-year-old twin 
sisters, but not the other. The paper reports the 
method and results of a psychological examination 
that verified the judgment of the court. The examina- 
tion proved that a psychological expert is able not 
only to discredit the testimony of a child, but also to 
establish positively the trustworthiness of some 
testimonies. It proved, furthermore, that sometimes 
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an experimental examination carefully adapted to a 
given situation may be a valuable help. The study 
of this case makes a modest contribution to the 
problem of twins.—H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 

2594. Stoddard, G. D. Measuring the effect of 
motion pictures on the intellectual content of chil- 
dren. /. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 6, 204-209.—The 
purpose of this study was “to ascertain the effect of 
viewing theatrical films under ordinary conditions on 
children’s information and to analyze their com- 
prehension and retention of material. Large groups 
of children aged 8, 12, and 16, as well as adults, at- 
tended local theaters to see commercial films. The 
following morning (or later for some groups) they 
were given an objective test covering all details of the 
picture, setting, action, scenes, and the like, as well 
as the changes produced by this information on the 
general mass of information already possessed as 
shown on a similar test before the showing of the film. 
All these tests were based on a previous detailed analy- 
sis of the picture to be shown. The findings of the 
study are not considered here.—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit City College). 

2595. Volobner, P. J. Creative genius of the 
Soviets’ children. J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 6, 139- 
143.—The creative work of Soviet children, be it 
technical, artistic, or social, seems to reflect the 
environment in which it has developed, inasmuch 
as it is concerned with and is enthusiastic for the 
socialistic régime.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City 
College). 

[See also abstracts 2235, 2251, 2334, 2353, 2367, 2386» 

2391, 2433, 2469, 2507, 2500, 2545, 2552, 2611, 

2615. } 
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2596. Anderson, V. V. Psychiatry in education. 
New York: Harper, 1932. Pp. xviii + 430.—A non- 
technical discussion of the application of psychiatric 
and common-sense adjustment pr ures in the 
education of children. A rather detailed account is 
included of the “experiment”’ involving the use of the 
procedures in the Anderson School. One of the chief 
points in the author's educational procedure is the 
making of individual plans for each pupil, covering the 
entire daily life. The pur of the plans is to fill 
the child’s day with activities. The author is con- 
vinced “that the psychiatric technique has its ap- 
plication in educational procedures that are utilized 
for the development of any child’’—not merely the 
problem child. In addition to the lengthy chapter 
describing the above mentioned experiment, chapters 
are included on the application of the methods of 
psychiatry in the college, the junior high school, 
elementary school, primary school, and the hospital 
school. One of the bn al chapters is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the importance of the teacher’s own 
personality adjustment as a factor in pupil adjust- 


ment.—V. Jones (Clark). 
2597. Pes san education: the handi- 
capped and the whee: of the Committee on 


Special Classes. ite House Conference on 
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Child Health and Protection, Sec. 3, Education and 
ym New York: Century, 1931. Pp. 633. 
$4.00.—(Not seen). 

2598. Arcamone, G. Orientamento professionale. 
(Professional orientation.) Ann. istrus. elem., 1932, 
6.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2599. Asher, E. J. The Ken co-operative 
testing. Personnel Bull., 1933, No. 6, 1.—An account 
of a codperative testing program for’ Kentucky col- 
leges and hi high schools, Inetituted { in the spring of 1932 
by the Association of Kentucky Colleges in cod 
tion with the Association of Secondary School rin- 
cipals. The purpose of the plan is to unify the intelli- 
gence and pees testing that is being done in the 
various colleges and to encourage testing in the high 
schools. The program was started in September, 
1932, with the testing of entering freshmen in 9 senior 
colleges in the state. Two intelligence tests were 
used, the American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion and the Kentucky Classification Test. The 
combined distributions for all codperating coll 
together with the median score and quartile deviation 
for each college are listed in the report. Plans are 
under way at the present time for extending the co- 
operative testing to the high schools some time in 
March.—H. W. Karn (Clark). 

2600. Bildersee, A. State scholarship students 
at Hunter me of the City of New York. Teach. 
Coll. Contrib. , 1932, No. 540. Pp. 138.—A 
study of the degrees to which the aims of the state in 
granting scholarships have been achieved by the 1,126 
1913-1921 and the 507 1926-1929 scholarship stu- 
dents at Hunter College (women). The conclusions, 
based on (1) the academic records, and (2) the 88% 
returns of a questionnaire from the smaller group and 
the 27% return from the graduated group, present 
the scholarship students as superior to a control group 
(of the same size, random selection, questionnaire 
returns 83 and 22%) in persistence, college and scho- 
lastic success, academic honors and awards, extra- 
curricular memberships, positions of leadership, useful 
“citizenship,” etc. The scholarship students felt that 
the aid had been of value and had increased their 
loyalty to the state. A bibliography of 60 titles and 
the questionnaire are included.—/J. M. Stalnaker 


(Chicago). 
2601. Bobertag, O. zur Leistungs- 
messung in der Grundschule. uide to the meas- 


urement of performance in the Siemines school.) 
Berlin: Zentralinst. f. Erziehg. u. Unterricht, 1932. 
Pp. 12. M. 1.—(Not seen). 

2602. Brown, A. E. The effectiveness of 
classes at the college level: an experimental 
oe the size variable and the 

Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. Educ., 1932, 7, 
Nos 3. Pp. 66.—Previous studies of the class-size 
problem are criticized for failure to work out an inte- 
grated set of on wich the alettpeblebicinone t When 
the author dealt with the size variable alone, he found 
little difference in Gtoraes of students in large 
and small groups. he worked out a new set of 
procedures adapted to large groups and compared 
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their performance with the ormance of control 
classes taught by more traditional procedures, he 
found a consistent though not striking superiority for 
the new procedures. ese new p ures worked 
better with large groups than with smaller ones. The 
author concludes that for those classes commonl 
taught by the discussion or lecture method there is 
little experimental evidence sanctioning the smaller 
class.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

2603. Brownell, W. A. The and nature of 
research in arithmetic and . J. Educ. Res., 
1933, 26, 429-441.—Statistical study of investigations 
in arithmetic and reading from 1888 to 1927 show 
tremendous increases in extent and spread over the 
period considered.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2604. Burrow, C. Behavior problems of a 
school. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble- 
Mind., 1932, 37, 445-450.—A social rating sheet con- 
taining 25 desirable attitudes and traits has been 
developed in order to meet the behavior problems 
which arise among backward pupils in a special school. 
These pupils are over ten years of age. The attitudes 
are believed to be necessary for success at school and 
in later industry. The sheet is discussed with the 
individual child and an effort is then made by both the 
teacher and the child to improve the weak points. 
Frequent checks are made. The teachers as a group 
discuss individual problem cases and attempt to find 
out the reason for the child’s behavior. Homes are 
visited. The child's emotional needs are satisfied in 
socially desirable ways. The great rdle which imita- 
tion of adults and love of teachers play in this work is 
recognized.—M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 

2605. Chamberlain, L. M. Com: of achieve - 
ment. J. Higher Educ., 1933, 4, 15—-18.—The study 
is based on 100 University of Kentucky students who 
had graduated from private secondary schools of the 
state and comparison of achievement of a like number 
who had completed high school work in public schools. 
The private school students came from 34 private 
schools. The public school students represented a 
total of 56 high schools. The quality points used 
for comparison were based on mathematical quali 
points credited toward each letter grade. The Uni- 
versity uses four passing grades. The study was based 
upon the pairing of students in the two types of 
schools. Statistical analysis shows a consistency of all 
measures, indicating that the public school graduates 
in general outrank private school prea onen Conclu- 
sions agree in general with those of the study made by 
Koos in the schools of Minnesota. The author states 
that the facts demonstrate “that in Kentucky the 
public schools are providing at least as effective 
preparation for successful scholastic attainment in 
the University as are the private schools.”—R. A. 
Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


2606. Cornell, E.L. The effect of trait differences 
in ability gro . (Univ. State of N. Y. Bull., No. 


i, Albany: Univ. State N. Y. Press, 1931.—(Not 
seen). 

2607. Cowdery, K. M., & B.C. Records of 
transfer students at Stanford University. Faculty 
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Bull., Stanford Univ., 1931, No. 19, 1-3.—Data are 
presented to show the comparative achievement, in 
terms of points, by years from 1923 to 1930, of 
(1) transfer students to Stanford with “native Stan- 
ford”’ students eo who have entered as first-year 
students direct from high school); (2) transfers from 
four-year colleges and from junior colleges with the 
entering freshman group; and (3) transfers from junior 
colleges with native Stanford upper division students. 
Among other interesting facts suggested by analysis 
of the data is that if a minimum previous junior col- 
lege average of C+ had been used as a minimum 
pee ng requirement for admission, instead of a 
previous C average, the entering group would have 
done as well as the native Stanford students selected 
competitively from high school.—L. M. Hatfield 
(Maine). 


2608. Cowdery, K. M., & Ewell, B.C. Aptitude for 
medical school success. Faculty Bull., Stanford 
Univ., 1931, No. 19, 3-4.—Data based upon 45 mem- 
bers of the first-year Stanford Medical School class of 
1929-1930 give general confirmation to the claims of 
Moss that the use of his test in conjunction with pre- 
medical grades provides an improved basis for the 
selection of medical school students from the rela- 
tively large number of qualified applicants. The 
correlations of the various possible combinations with 
medical grades were found to be: Thorndike test alone 
(general college ability), .616; Moss test alone, .636; 
pre-medical grades alone, .672; pre-medical grades 
and Thorndike test, .700; pre-medical grades and 
Moss test, .761; pre-medical grades and both tests, 
.764. To use both tests in addition to pre-medical 
grades is hardly justifiable, in view of the almost 
negligible addition to the predictive value of grades 
and Moss test, and in view of the additional time and 
expense of two tests. If only one test is to be used the 
Moss examination is preferred.—L. M. Hatfield 
(Maine). 


2609. Cramer, J. F. Relative difficulty of junior 
school social studies texts. J. Educ. Res., 1933, 
26, 425-428.—Results of two years of study with 
7th and 8th grade classes at the ye ron om Junior 
High School, Grant's Pass, Oregon, of the Rugg texts. 
The author finds that the amount of material can be 
adequately given in the allotted time if the unified 
course is given. Several of the state adopted texts 
were found too difficult for the grades for which they 
were intended.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2610. Davis, R. A., & Ballard, C.R. The effective- 
ness of various of classroom incentives. Educ. 
Meth., 1932, 12, 134-145.—The authors present a 
summary of 42 experimental studies dealing with the 
matter of incentives, indicating in tabular form the 
experimental factors, the method, and the findings. — 
(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.). 


2611. De Saussure, R. Psychanalyse et educa- 
tion. Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1932, 5, 424-439.— 
Understanding of psychoanalytic principles can offer 
suggestions for training and education of children. 
For instance, the adult should not piece Brag an 
act, but should afford for the child a substitute ac- 
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tivity which will permit sublimated expression of the 
impulse. The child learns self-control and acquires 
an ethical sense through identification with parents 
first of all and probably most of all, but to a lesser 
extent through identifying with teachers and friends. 
Theories of infantile psychosexual development 
(libidinal stages) are reviewed, also the theories of id, 
ego and super-ego development, in brief summary. 
Most of the paper is a statement of Freudian theories 
of child development, which are presented as a neces- 
sary background for the educator who is to understand 
children.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic). 


2612. Egan, E. P. The effect of fore-exercises on 
test reliability. Peabody College Contrib. Educ., 1932, 
No. 98. Pp. 27.—Self-correlations were obtained for 
three sets of tests with and without fore-exercises: the 
National Intelligence Tests given to two groups of 100 
5th to 7th grade children each; the Schorling-Sanford 
Achievement Test in Plane Geometry given to 100 
9th grade pupils; and a 9th grade mathematics test 
given to three groups of 100 9th grade pupils each. 
Neither consistent nor statistically significant differ- 
ences in reliability coefficients were found. Results 
tended to favor the fore-exercise, with exceptions.— 
R. G. Anderson (Psychological Corporation). 


2613. Eurich, A. C. The amount of reading and 
study among college students. School & Soc., 1933, 
37, 102-104.—About 300 students at the University 
of Minnesota—presumably a representative sample 
of the three upper classes—kept a record for one week 
of the time they spent in reading each day as well 
as the number of pages covered. There appeared to 
be a significant relationship between the two variables 
—time spent in study and the number of pages 
read—although neither of these correlated to any 
degree with college grades or intelligence-test score. 
The seniors read more pages than did the sophomores, 
but no significant difference appeared in the matter 
of study time. Depending on the class observed, the 
average time spent in study in a week varied from 
12 to 13% hours, while the average number of pages 
read in an hour varied from 22 to 39.—H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

2614. Fellows, J. E. The influence of theme- 
reading and theme-correction on elimina tech- 
nical errors in the written compositions of ninth 
grade pupils. Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. Educ., 1932, 
7, No. 1. Pp. 56.—Ninth-grade classes in a number 
of public secondary schools were divided into two 
sections for a period of twelve weeks. One day each 
week was spent in the writing of compositions, the 
other four in a series of formal dictation and multiple 
response drills. In one section all errors in the themes 
were checked and the themes were returned to the 
pupils to be rewritten and corrected. In the other 
section a grade mark was given to the themes, but no 
errors were checked and the pupils were not required 
to rewrite the themes. At the beginning and end of the 
instructional period all pupils were subjected to an 
extensive measurement program. The detailed theme 
correction method was found to be slightly more 
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effective in eliminating the technical errors, but the 
author does not recommend its use. It was more 
effective in eliminating errors in punctuation and 
grammar than in correcting those of spelling and 
capitalization. It was more effective in securing 
improvement of bright than of dull pupils.—8B. 
Wellman (Iowa). 


2615. Fitzgerald, J. A. Children’s spontaneous 
writing. Peabody J. Educ., 1932, 10, 172-178.—The 
author presents an analysis of the situation in which 
children write letters and the types of errors made in 
3,184 social letters written by fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade children in life outside the school.— 
(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.). 

2616. Goodfellow, L. D. A study of the interests 
and personality traits of prospective teachers. Educ. 
Admin. & Supervision, 1932, 18, 649-658.—A statisti- 
cal study of prospective teachers at Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, from which the author con- 
cludes that the personality differences of the high 
and low interest groups determined on the basis of 
the Strong Vocational Blank are not statistically 
significant.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.). 


2617. Graves, A. D., & Fenton, N. The Educa- 
tional Council in San Bernardino. J. Juv. Res., 
1933, 17, 44-53.—A description is given of the 
organization and of some of the procedures of the 
Educational Council of San Bernardino, which 
functions as a behavior clinic for elementary-school 
children. The Council members are drawn from the 
teaching, medical, nursing, research, psychological, 
social work, and probation-office groups. A typical 
case study is presented.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2618. Gray, J. S. Scientific postulates for educa- 
tional research. Educ. Admin. & Supervision, 1933, 
19, 18-24.—Modeled after Weiss’ postulates for a 
behavioristic psychology, the author presents scientific 
postulates for educational research covering such 
matters as the nature of existence, of physical phe- 
nomena, of the organism, of organic behavior, of 
behavior modification, of language, of society, of 
progress, of education, and of educational research.— 
(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.). 


2619. Gray, W.S. Summary of reading investiga- 
tions. (July 1, 1931 to June 30,1932.) J. Educ. Res., 
1933, 26, 401-424.—Short summaries of reading 
investigations under the following headin mt reading 
readiness; merits of different methods of beginning 
reading; printing, cursive writing, and manuscript 
writing in beginning reading; value of phonetics; 
classification and segregation of pupils; correlation 
between reading ability and such items as intelligence 
and class marks; achievement in reading; improve- 
ment; vocabulary problems; interest and the like. 
There is an annotated bi hy of 118 items.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2620. Greene, H. A. A criterion for the course of 

in the mechanics of written composition. 
Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. Educ., 1933, 8, No. 4. Pp. 
64.—Punctuation and capitalization practices as 
set forth in guides or manuals of style used by pub- 
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lishing houses were compared, with the objective of 
setting up and defining a criterion for the curriculum 
in elementary English. The frequencies with which 
certain capitalization and punctuation items are 
mentioned in the manuals of style are given. Sum- 
maries of editorial practices governing capitalization 
and punctuation are also given.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


2621. Grossnickle, F. E. Equalization of the bur- 
den of capital outlay in a state’s minimum educa- 
tional J. Educ. Res., 1933, 26, 449-456.— 
Study of costs in 416 school districts as regards debt 
service and current expense expressed in teacher units. 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2622. Hertzberg, O. E. School majors in a teach- 
ers college. School & Soc., 1933, 37, 153-154.— 
The groups of 1932 entrants at the State Teachers 
College at Buffalo who majored in kindergarten- 
primary, intermediate, and grammar-grade education 
were compared as to the grades they made in their 
courses, as well as on various types of achievement 
and intelligence tests. The kindergarten-primary 
majors rated lowest on all tests, except the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule, their median grade tending to 
approximate that of the lowest quartile in the College. 
The students preparing to teach in the grammar 
grades ranked highest in scholarship and test per- 
formance. The need for selecting more carefully 
those looking forward to teaching in the kindergarten 
and primary grades is pointed out.—H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

2623. Hollingworth, H. L. Educational psy- 
chology. New York: Appleton, 1933. Pp. xvi + 540. 
—This volume is a general elementary text and is 
divided into four parts. In Part I are presented 
such general psychological principles as seem to the 
author specifically to underlie the process of teaching 
and learning. In this section special attention is 
given to principles of learning and to motivation. 
Part II deals with the techniques of instruction, 
where such topics as drill, distribution of practice, 
forgetting, attention-getting devices, whole and part 
learning, problem and project methods, and measure- 
ment are discussed. Part III consists in a treatment 
of the psychology of the school subjects, separate 
chapters being devoted to typewriting, reading, 
science, art, and mental health. Part IV is concerned 
with “‘ general”’ education problems, including transfer 
of training, school conduct and moral behavior, the 
psychological approach to curriculum construction, 
the psychology of the teacher, and the place of psy- 
chology in education.—V. Jones (Clark). 

2624. Hollingworth, L. S. Psychological service 
for public schools. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1933, 34, 368- 
379.—An historical sketch is given of the conditions 
which underlay the development of psychological 
clinics in the public schools. The development of the 
clinics and the growth of laws relating to_ psychological 
service is described. Current practice and research 
are criticized in respect to their superficial character. 
The prediction is made that the use of psychological 
service ‘‘will become a part of scholastic routine 


everywhere.”’—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 
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2625. Ide, G. Aspects of special education for the 
handica child. Proc. & Addr, Amer. Asso. Stud. 
Feeble-Mind., 1932, 37, 412-416.—Teachers in the 
Philadelphia public ‘schools are faced with the problem 
of developing correct social attitudes among the feeble- 
minded and disciplinary pupils as well as of training 
them along academic and industrial lines. At present 
this is especially difficult, since many adolescents 
entering the special classes are already a ae in the 
attitudes of the non-conformist.—M. Kuenzel 


(Chicago). 

2626. Kinder, J. S., & Odell, C. W. Educational 
tests for use in institutions of higher | . Univ. 
Ill. Bur. Educ. Bull., 1930, No. 55.—W. S. Hunter 


(Clark). 

2627. Kinneman, J. A. Urban centers and the 
curriculum. J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 6, 150-157.— 
The data here interpreted were obtained from 370 
students in an IIlinois college in response to the follow- 
ing requests: name five things in Chicago which you 
would recommend to a friend who had never been in 
the city, as worth experiencing when visiting there; 
the same for Philadelphia and for New York. The 
average number of responses for Chicago was 4.4; for 
Philadelphia, 1.7; and for New York, 2.9. The most 
frequent recommendations are to go to those places 
which are unusual, such as Chinatown and the slums; 
those which are historically dramatic, as the Liberty 
Bell and Independence Hall; those which have been 
widely publicized, as Coney Island and Wall Street; 
and those which represent great material achieve- 
ments, as the Empire State Building and the Tribune 
Building. The author questions whether different 
responses might have been secured if these students 
in their previous education had been made more 
aware of contemporary institutions and social trends. 
—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 


2628. Knight, F. B., Ruch, G. M., & Studebaker, 

W. Standard service arithmetic work-book. 
Grede 5. (Teacher’s edition.) Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, 1932.—This work-book is in two parts. 
Part 1 is a maintenance program of thirty stand- 
ardized drills, with controlled distribution for prac- 
tice. The pupil's scores, charted on progress records, 
give him a picture of his failures from week to week. 
Part 2 is a diagnostic-remedial program, which is 
linked with Part 1 by a review table that shows the 
pupil his difficulties and refers him to the instruction 
and remedial drill which he can use to overcome 
them. This work-book is available for all grades 
from the third to the eighth. So confident are the 
publishers in its efficacy that they undertake to 
refund the cost of the work-book to any pupil who, 
having followed all the designated seecininen fails 
in arithmetic.—JL. A. Averill (Worcester State 
Teachers College). 

2629. Kyte, G. C. Howe-Kyte di 
of teaching. New York: Houghton 
$0.15.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2630. Lindsay, W. B. The Coleman 
vocabulary and how it was obtained. Chicago: Ha 
& McCreary, 1932. Pp. 32.—Presents a digest of 


c record 
ifflin, 1932. 
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2631-2639 


the critical analyses made by the author in evaluating 
existing spelling lists, and summarizes his aims in 
developing the Coleman list. 33 word lists were 
analyzed to determine identity of content, revealing 
2958 words common to 16 or more of the 33 sources. 
The Coleman list contains 3017 core words, and an 
additional 1782 which the investigator finds used 
with such relatively high frequency as to indicate 
the need of their inclusion in any comprehensive list. 
The words were graded on the basis of use or need. 
The results of Coleman’s research have been in- 
corporated in a spelling text, entitled Learning to Spell, 
in the production of which Donovan, Frasier and 
Stoddard collaborated with Coleman.—L. A. Averill 
(Worcester State Teachers College). 


2631. Lockhead, J. The education of young chil- 
dren in England. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1932, 
No. 521. Pp. 226.—Observation (of 233 teachers in 
54 schools), analysis, and historical research were 
used to obtain (1) a description of the present scope 
and function of schools providing care and training 
for two- to seven-year-old English children, and (2) a 
comparison of the English educational theory, or- 
ganization, curricula and methods of teaching with 
those of the United States. Bibliography.—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Chicago). 


2632. Lueck, W. R. How much arithmetic and 
algebra do students of first-year college physics 
really know? School Sci. & Math., 1932, 32, 998- 
1005.—The Compass Survey Test in arithmetic and 
the Douglass Diagnostic Test in elementary algebra 
were given to 280 students of first-year college physics 
in five Iowa colleges. The author presents data on 
the percentage of incorrect responses for twenty 
arithmetical operations and twenty-five algebraic 
operations.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.). 


2633. Mace, C.A. The psychology of study. New 
York: McBride, 1932. Pp. 94. $0.80.—Study is de- 
fined as the systematic acquisition of knowledge. It 
is the acquisition of knowledge for retention and 
for application. These applications may be theoreti- 
cal as well as practical. They may also be inventive. 
Study is a complex function. Throughout the book 
the author is concerned with “the efficiency of a 
function as a resultant of motivation and methods. 
Knowledge is obtained in two ways; namely, directly 
by observation, and indirectly by second-hand 
sources of information. Objectivity, selectivity 
and relevance of material are stressed as the impor- 
tant factors in efficient observation. In his chapter 
on the second-hand sources of information, the 
author discusses the laws of learning. A technique 
for extracting information from books and lectures 
is given in some detail. In the chapter devoted to 
originality, the student is exhorted to explore and 
apply the mutual relations in his studies. Further- 
more, he must always follow the lead of questions 
that spontaneously arise in his mind. Suggestions 
are given in the final chapter on how to concentrate 
and how to acquire the “will to work.” An index 
is appended.—H. S. Clapp (Hawthorne, N. Y.). 
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2634. Maney, C. A. Sex-bias in college marking 
Be Higher Educ., 1933, 4, 29-31.—Continuing former 
investigations, the author has used marks given stu- 
dents in Transylvania College for ten-year sessions of 
twenty semesters from 1921 to 1931. Mathematical 
quality points were assigned to letter grades, four 
letter grades of passing quality being used by the 
institution. The author correlates grades given by 
single instructor with the a of all the other 
grades received by the individual. On the basis of 
these results mean correlations and probable errors 
are worked out for individual instructors. The author 
concludes that “the grading of the women was not 
as objective as the grading of the men. The term 
‘sex-bias’ is coined to describe this characteristic of 
grading.”" The author feels that sex-bias is an im- 
portant factor interfering with the objectivity of 
college grades and has presented a technique by 
which administrators may correct the problem.— 
R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

2635. Manwiller, C. E. Growth in reading in the 
Pittsburgh public schools. Pittsburgh Schools, 1932, 
7, 116-127.—The author presents an analysis of the 
results of the Sangren-Woody Reading Tests admin- 
istered at the beginning and end of a period of remedial 
instruction in reading.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.). 


2636. McKee, J. H., Wykoff, G. S., & Remmers, 
H. H. a ee test in for high 
schools and es. Forms A and B. (Clapp- 
Young self-marking test series.) New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1932. $1.65 per 25.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

2637. Mehus, O. M. Extra-curricular activities 
and academic achievement. J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 
6, 143-149.—Grades and extra-curricular activities 
were compared for 962 students at Wittenberg College 
during the first semester of 1927-1928. These data 
show that the students who were most active in cam- 
pus activities also tended to receive the highest grades 
in academic subjects. Previous studies dealing both 
with high-school and with college students have 
yielded similar results. It is su ted that school 
failures are more to be attributed to low intelligence 
than to excessive outside activities.—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit City College). 

2638. Millot, A. ie, 6ducation. (Psy- 
chology, education.) is: Vrin, 1931. Pp. 253. 
Fr. 30.—A collection of 30 conferences which tend 
to clarify the power of education and the importance 
of natural resources and the personal initiation of 
each mind. The subjects are: the subconscious life 
of the mind; the imagination; reflection; curiosity; 
the critical mind; doubt; sincerity; aptitudes (love of 
self and love of others); nature and the value of the 
will according to W. James; intellectual education; 
the education of the feelings; education of the will; 
laughter, a gesture of social defense (commentary 
on a page from Bergson); the emotions of the adult 
(commentary on n); etc. No bibliography, 
scattered notes.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2639. Nelson, M. J. Nelson’s high school 
test. Forms A and B. (Clapp-Young self- i 
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test series.) . New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1932. 
$1.65 per 25.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2640. Nelson, M. J. The Nelson silent 
test: voca and for 3 to 8. 
Forms A and (Clapp-Young selfi-marking test 
series.) New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1932. $1.64 
per 25.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2641. Overman, J. R. An experimental study of 
certain factors affecting transfer of in arith- 


training 
metic. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1931. Pp. 235. 
$3.12.—(Not seen). 


2642. Parnes, J. Visual education for the mentally 
retarded. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble- 
Mind., 1932, 37, 452-454.—A teacher of mentally 
retarded children describes how a boy who had been 
a serious behavior problem was changed by introduc- 
ing visual education.—M. W. Kuenszel (Chicago). 


2643. Pauls, T. Das Schulgebet und der Student 


der Pidagogik. Eine ne und 
hochschulpidagogische Anmerkung. (The school 
prayer and the student of pedagogy. A religio- 


psychological and high-school pedagogical observa- 
tion.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1932, 5, 230-240.— 
In connection with his lecture Pauls made what 
might be called a test, if not exactly an experiment. 
He read the prayer to the burning bush from the 
Kabisch-Tégel and then gave the students seven 
minutes in which to write it down. The papers which 
were handed in by 33 students were published. He 
groups the results as follows: (1) agreeing from a 
personal point of view, (2) disagreeing from a personal 
point of view, (3) agreeing on pedagogical grounds, 
(4) disagreeing on pedagogical grounds, (5) agreeing 
on religious grounds, (6) disagreeing on religious 
grounds. All the papers were for the school prayer 
in itself, but whether it should be a straightforward 
one could not be judged unrestrictedly from the 
prayer given as a test.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei 
Leipzig). 

2644. Peyser, N. The public schools and the 
problem of crime prevention. J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 
6, 131-139.—Delinquent conduct is an unsatisfactory 
adjustment between the individual and his environ- 
ment. The school, since it comes into contact with 
all children, must accept the responsibility of improv- 
ing this adjustment wherever possible. Interested, 
informed teachers, a definite, developing program of 
pupil responsibility, and individual case study are 
suggested means.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City 
College). 


2645. Poindexter, F. Some  Sgecgpehee oom 2 
zation of a special school within a 1. 
Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 
37, 436-444.—240 children, divided into 2 primary 
classes, 5 intermediate classes, and 3 trade classes, 
constitute the special school for backward and feeble- 
minded children within a graded public school in 
Newark, New Jersey. This school functions as an 
integral part of the regular school. Its instruction 
is largely individual. The various advantages and 
disadvantages of having such a school within a school 
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for normal children are pointed out.—M. W. Kuenszel 


(Chicago). 
2646. ter, W. Piida- 
(Psycho-critical pedagogy.) Miinchen: C. H. 
eck, 1933. Pp. 254. M. 7.00.—(Not seen). 


2647. Radermacher, L. Zur Soziaipsychologie des 
Volkshochschulhtrers. (The social psychology of 
the student at a people's university.) Zsch.f. angew. 
Psychol., 1932, 43, 461-486.—This study is an analysis 
of students at the People’s University at Vienna in 
regard to age, sex, and interests. The men were 
interested either in rounding out their knowledge or in 
acquiring new knowledge; both t of interest 
showed marked differences according to whether 
the student was a worker or a clerk. The interests 
of the women, who were in the minority, were inde- 
pendent of their status as workers.—K. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 


2648. Rank, O. Erziehung und Weltanschauung. 
(Education and world viewpoint.) Munich: Rein- 
hardt, 1933. Pp. 183. M. 3.80.—(Not seen). 


2649. Rickett, H. W. Fundamental biological 
concepts. J. Higher Educ., 1933, 4, 67-70.—The 
author criticizes severely ‘obscure nonsense’’ which 
is current in textbooks both for secondary schools 
and colleges in the field of biological concepts. He 
feels that the recognition of the evil should provide 
the remedy. The remedy lies in the accuracy of 
statement and sound interpretation at the hands of 
instructors and authors.—R.- A. Brotemarkle (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2650. Stalnaker, J. M. Attempts to measure the 
ability to write with clarityandaccuracy. School & 
Soc., 1933, 37, 69-72.—The report concerns the 
attempt at the University of Chicago to build a satis- 
factory test of ability to write with clarity and accu- 
racy. Various forms of essay and objective tests are 
described. None, so far, has been developed that 
is satisfactory to the English Department and the 
Board of Examiners.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2651. St. John, C.W. The maladjustment of boys 

in certain elementary grades. Educ. Admin. & Su- 
pervision, 1932, 18, 659-672.—From a study of 500 
boys and 450 girls enrolled in grades 1 to 6 in a resi- 
dential suburb of Boston the author finds that the 
educational achievement of the girls distinctly ex- 
celled that of the boys in every objective comparison. 
The author attributes this difference to the malad- 
justment of the boys to the conventional classroom 
and women teachers.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.). 
' 2652. Stratton, C., Connor, W. L., & Redmond, F. A. 
Cleveland composition and grammar test, 
for grades 7 to 12. Forms A and B. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1932. $0.06.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

2653. Straub, W. Die Grundlagen der experi- 
mentellen Bildungspsychologie. (The bases of 
experimental educational psychology ) Manns péd. 
Mag., 1931, No. 1347. Pp. 104. RM. 3.40.—On the 
basis of Kerschenstein’s distinction between educa- 
tion as a “condition’’ and as a “ procedure,”’ Straub 
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develops his educational psychology in connection 
with Meumann’s experimental pedagogy and a 
critical evaluation of the preparatory work of G. 
Deuchler and A. Fischer. The general functions of 
educational psychology are to “bring about educa- 
tion as a psychic condition wherever and however 
the occasion arises, and to establish the mental condi- 
tions for its realization."’ Its orientation center is 
therefore the conception of education, although its 
formulation may vary. Experimentation has in this 
special field the same possibilities and limitations as 
in psychology in general. All tendencies of present- 
day psychology, whatever their aims or relationships, 
which reveal the mental life are indispensable prelimi- 
naries to educational psychology. On the other hand, 
the so-called “mental science psychology,” which 
does not go behind “mental acts,” offers no possi- 
bilities for experimental research, since the true 
domain of experimental psychology is the study of 
specific mental functions. Straub tries to demon- 
strate, however, that no impassable chasms exist 
between these various viewpoints. He gives a clear 
and fundamental discussion of the idea that the 
“functional organism,"’ as conceived in its psycho- 
logical, biological, and typological entirety and as 
the focus of research in child and adolescent psy- 
chology, can be harmonized with the “psychic 
structure” of action psychology.—M. E. Morse 
(Hyattsville, Md.). 

2654. Taba, H. The dynamics of education. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1932. Pp. 278.—(Introduc- 
tion by William H. Kilpatrick.) It is the belief of 
the author that while quantitative measurement 
and laboratory experimentation under artificial 
and abstract conditions have proved undoubtedly 
valuable tools in the investigation of physical phe- 
nomena, they are inadequate for dealing with the 
quite different problems of human conduct and 
psychic phenomena. Due to their uncritical accept- 
ance of the technique of the exact sciences, the human- 
istic and social sciences are lagging far behind, and 
such studies as are undertaken in these fields are 
ill-planned, crudely executed, and barren of significant 
results. The incorporation of alien concepts into 
educational! thinking is the natural result of the adop- 
tion of the technique of the scientific method. Educa- 
tion requires emancipation from these dicta, and 
the present volume attempts to reconsider certain 
current concepts used in education and other human 
sciences, especially those having to do with experi- 
ence. The book is divided into seven lengthy chap- 
ters. The first, entitled Becoming, develops the the- 
sis that the essence of all phenomena is to be found 
not in material, substantive, or any kind of static 
existentials, but in dynamic processes. Chapter 2, 
entitled Principles of Becoming, is devoted to the 
idea that human behavior, far from being an un- 
organized aggregate of isolated functions, forming 
units only under the pressure of outside forces, is a 
resultant of essentially interactive and interdependent 
manifestations, ‘as Gestalt psychol postulates. 


The chapter dealing with Purposive attacks 
the validity of the prevailing notions of fixity of 
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certain fundamental reaction patterns, as well as the 
dualistic segregation of the acting organism from its 
environment or stimulating situation. Chapter 5, 
on Purposive Behavior Learning analyzes this 
conception of behavior from the standpoint of what 
learning becomes. Chapters 6 and 7, on Aims of Edu- 
cation and Curriculum Thinking, respectively, develo 
further the — thesis of the book.—L. A. Averi. 
(Worcester State Teachers College). 


2655. Thomas, J. E. The elimination of technical 
errors in written compositions through formal drill. 
Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. Educ., 1932, 8, No. 2. Pp. 
43.—The use of dictation drills and multiple-response 
exercises for eliminating technical language errors in 
written compositions of cia! puvec pupils was 
studied. Two matched groups of pupils were used. 
They were instructed by different methods for a part 
of each class period for twelve weeks. Tests were 
given at the beginning and end of the period of in- 
struction. Improvement in the ability of the pupils 
to meet the technical English situations studied was 
greater in the group which used drills than in the 
group that was taught without drills. The use of 
the formal drill also reduced similar technical errors 
in written composition.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


2656. Unzicker, C. E., & Flemming, C. W. Re- 
medial instruction an aid to effective study. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1933, 34, 398-413.—The administration 
of remedial instruction in the Horace Mann ele- 
mentary and junior high schools is described. Re- 
medial instruction is supervised by a specially trained 
teacher, who utilizes information from all available 
sources to form the basis for the diagnosis and the 
determination of the suitable therapy. Detailed 
procedures for the various types of problem cases 
are related.—J. M. Stalnaker ( cal. 


2657. Upshall, C. C., & Masters, H. V. Research 
in education—interpretive hazards. School & Soc., 
1932, 36, 851-853.—The writer points out the dangers 
encountered in applying the results of research in 
education.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2658. Weimar, P. Organization of our school. 
Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1932, 
37, 420-434.—The organization of a special public 
school in Newark, New Jersey, for backward adoles- 
cents is detailed. The building has 14 rooms, which 
are given over to departmentalized instruction. 
There are 14 teachers and approximately 280 pupils. 
Everyone has lunch at the building. The curriculum 
is made up of work along the following lines: domestic 
science, academic work, manual training (including 
woodwork, block printing, and mechanical drawing), 
metal and wrought iron work, hand or industrial 
work, sewing, nature work, physical education, print- 
ing, and art. School spirit was devel by intro- 
— musical instruction. —M. W. Kuenszel (Chi- 
cago). 


[See also abstracts 2182, 2235, 2286, 2405, 2414, 
ae 2474, 2497, 2499, 2514, 2534, 2564, 
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2659. Allcock, H. J., & Jones, J. R. The nomogram: 
the theory and practical construction of tion 
charts. New York: Pitman, 1932. Pp. 217. $3.00. 
—(Not seen). 

2660. Dallenbach, K. M. Tables for the constant 
methods. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 149.— 
Announcement of a reprint of some of the tables used 
in computing and checking the methods of constant 
stimuli which may be obtained from the Department 
of Psychology at Cornell University, or from the 
business office of the journal.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

2661. Richter-Altschiffer, H. Theorie und Tech- 
nik der Korrelationsanalyse. (Theory and technique 
of correlation analysis.) Berlin: Inst. f. landwirt- 
schaftl. Marktforsch., 
(Not seen). 

2662. Walker, H. M. Problems in the 
of research workers. J. Educ. Res., 1933, 26, 442- 
448.—Emphasis of problems involved primarily in 
the interpretation of the results of statistical methods. 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


[See also abstract 2353. ] 


1932. Pp. 350. M. 12.00.— 
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2663. Blumenfeld, W. Uber quantitative und 
qualitative Bewertung von Testleistungen. (On the 
quantitative and qualitative evaluation of test per- 
formances.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 40, 209- 
230.—Even if tests and testing methods are represen- 
tative for certain capacities, relatively independent 
of the examiner, and “stable,’’ and if age, sex, train- 
ing, social environment, fatigue, embarrassment, 
depression and other factors are taken into considera- 
tion, the judgment of a psychologist is reliable only 
if he is an experienced scientist who knows how to 
interpret various factors discussed in this paper.— 
H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 

2664. Cleeton, G. U. Carnegie mental ability 
tests, for high school and college. Form A. (Clapp- 
Young self-marking test series.) New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1931. $2.25 per 25.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

2665. Dessoir, M. Albert Moll zum 70 Geburts- 
tage. Psychol. u. Med., 1932, 4, 341-342.—A 
tribute to Moll’s work as physician and investigator 
in the field of abnormal psychology and psycho- 
therapy.—H. Peak (Yale). 


2666. Fryer, D. Interest measurement and its 
practical value. Voc. Guid. Mag., 1932, 10, 252-255. 
—The rapid growth of interest measurement durin 
the last decade is discussed. “The field is divid 
into measures of subjective and objective interests 
and the subjective measures are of greater practical 
value today, perhaps because they are closer to the 
feeling life of the individual. The objective interests, 
which are measured by tests, may be thought of as 
preference reactions, and the subjective interests, 
which are surveyed by means of inventories, are 
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defined as preference experiences."’ A brief discussion 
is presented of the work of Wyman, Lehman, McHale, 
O’ Rourke, Kitson, Freyd, Strong, Hubbard, Cowdery, 
Manson, Garretson, Ream and Too “Interest 
measures now available enable a partial size-up of the 
social organization of the individual’s feelings."’— 
Sis) Uhrbrock (Proctor & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 
io). 


2667. Hoakley, Z.P. The variability of in ence 
quotients. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble- 
Mind., 1932, 37, 119-146.—This statistical study is 
based on 550 cases examined by means of the Stanford 
Binet at intervals varying from 6 months to 12 years. 
When first examined 92%, were between the ages of 
4 and 16 years. Initial 1Q’s ranged from 36 to 111. 
IQ’s remained constant to within 5 points in 50% 
of the cases. There is a general tendency for 7 to 8% 
more of the IQ’s to decrease than to increase. Com- 
paring this tendency among children of 16 years and 
under with those over 16 years of age, the author finds 
that the IQ’s of the younger group decrease, whereas 
those of the older group increase. Examination shows 
that this is not due to selection of cases, emotionality, 
or the chronological constant (16 years). Variability 
according to sex is not appreciable. In the case of 
those subjects under 16 years, tests given 6 months 
to 1 year apart show practically constant results, 
which indicates that the test is relatively unaffected 
by practice; also, as the interval between re-examina- 
tions increases from 1 year up to 8 years the variability 
of the IQ increases consistently, that is, the IQ is 
found to bé less constant as the interval between 
examinations is lengthened. Although not as pro- 
nounced, nevertheless the above holds true for the 
older group. Ten case analyses of extreme IQ varia- 
bility (20 points and over) show various causative 
factors. Since the IQ is constant in only 50% of 
the cases, the author concludes that it should not 
be used alone for purposes of diagnosis. A bibliog- 
raphy of 14 titles is attached—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Chicago). 

2668. Oliver, R. A. C. General intelligence test 
for Africans (with manual of directions). Nairobi, 
Kenya Colony: Government Printer, 1932.—This is 
a non-language test, the instructions for which may 
be read in either English or Kiswahili, or may be 
translated into the language of the pupils. It has 
been standardized on 100 negro boys in standards 
V and VI, and 67 in Forms I and II. Its validity 
is .6, and its reliability .8. The folder consists of 
tests of picture numbering, comparisons, picture 
classification, picture completion, number series, 
and picture absurdities. Norms, directions for scor- 
ing, and the manner of treatment of results for the 
use of teachers are supplied in the manual.—0O. L. 
Harvey (Boston). 

2669. Pintmer, R. The Pintner intelligence test. 
New York: Bur. Publ., Teach. Coll., Columbia 
Univ., 1932.—A group ‘intelligence test of verbal 
type in two forms (Form A and Form B) suitable for 
school children in Grades 4 to 8 inclusive. The test 
is also applicable to children of high intelligence in 
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Grade III. The items in the sub-tests are —— in 
order of difficulty from easy to hard, and time limits 
for subtests are sufficient to allow the children to do 
all they can. The test is thus not a speed test. The 
actual working time for children taking the test is 
about 44 minutes; 50 to 55 minutes are required for 
the entire process of administering the test. Scoring 
is simple and rapid, key words being used. The 
reliability of the test for Grades 4 to 8 (correlations 
between Form A and Form B) is .954, N = 1467. 
The reliabilities for individual grades are slightly 
lower than this, ranging from .751 to .865. The 
validity coefficients show that the test measures much 
the same capacity as other standard tests. Correla- 
tions between this test and the National Intelligence 
Test, Grades 4 to 6, the Pintner Rapid Survey, 
Grades 4 to 7, and the Terman Group Test, Grades 
8 and 9, are .805, .853, and .743 respectively. The 
subtests are (1) vocabulary, (2) logical selection, 
(3) arithmetic reasoning, (4) best answer, (5) number 
sequence, (6) classification, (7) opposites, and (8) 
analogies.—C. C. Neet (Clark). 


2670. Reymert, M. L., & Hartman, M. L. A 
qualitative and quantitative analysis of a mental test. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 87-105.—Using the Knox 
Cube Test, this study shows that not only the quan- 
titative, but also the qualitative, aspects of per- 
formance must be rated in order to obtain a satis- 
factory picture of capacity. The quantitative results 
showed that the average intercorrelation of 5 or 8 
trials with the cubes, on both children and adults, is 
.36; when the first (most variable) trial is eliminated 
this r is raised to .40. The correlations between 
the Knox score and measures of specific and general 
ability are low; the highest, .25, was with the rank 
1Q in Terman A. On the qualitative side, it is found 
that various procedures are used for performing the 
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test, and that although such procedures are usually 
constant from one trial to another, no constant 
relationship between procedure and intelligence can 
be discovered. It is concluded that the qualitative 
analysis of test results is important.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


2671. Rorschach, H. Psychodiagnostik. Methodik 


und Ergebnisse eines by a gly Or os om en 
Experiments. (Psycho-diagnosis. ethod and re- 


sults of a perception-diagnostic experiment.) Ber- 
lin: Huber, 1932. Pp. 227. M. 10.00.—({Not seen). 


2672. Runnels, R.O. Manual for determining the 
equivalence of mental ages obtained from group 
intelligence tests. Test method helps II. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson: World Book, 1930. Pp. 14.—(Not seen). 


2673. Smith, M. A note on stability in question- 
naire . Amer. J. Sociol., 1933, 38, 713-720. 
—50 students, 22 boys and 28 girls, in second-, third-, 
and fourth-year college work, were tested for stability 
of response to the same questionnaire; the latter 
consisted of 60 items, the major types of questions 
dealing with factual family items, factual personal 
items, and subjective personal items. The results 
were substantially the same as those recently obtained 
by Read Bain. About one-fourth of the items were 
answered differently on the two trials, the greatest 
change being on subjective personal items, the least 
on factual personal items. A superior stability of 
girls was found to be almost perfectly reliable. The 
two studies were not on agreement on specific items, 
however.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


2674. Wellman, B. Some new bases for inter- 
pretation of the I. Q. J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 41, 
462.—Erratum.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


[ See also abstracts 2328, 2329, 2543, 2612. ] 
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